


THE ARGOSY 


APRIL srgoz 


THE COMING OF SPRING 


E know not by what ways her footsteps 


wending, 
Bring her towards us as the winter fails; 
When leafless almond-sprays, their long sleep ending, 


Build rosy arches to the northern gales ; 


When hidden in their dim, green dwelling-places, 
Through dewy portals, violets lean to find 
If yet the grey, coiled bracken frond unlaces 


His tender branches to the April wind. 


When sunshine breaks through shadow on the waters, 
When showers veil the glamour of the sun, 
When from the frozen moss earth’s starry daughters 


Are springing into being one by one. 


She comes, and lo! the daffodils are dancing, 
Their wind-taught steps to music of the birds, 

And up the fresh, wet pathways are advancing 
White daisy flocks and yellow primrose herds. 
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2 THE COMING OF SPRING 

She sees the leaves that shadow summer flowers, 
And from green foldings of the bud she knows, 

As thoughts sleep-folded wake to nobler powers, 


Shall waken all the splendours of the rose. 


Not all in vain her reign, if, ere she passes, 
From bright example of the awakened earth, 


From birds and flow’rs, blue skies and wind-swept 


grasses, 
Our hearts have caught the secret of her mirth. 


F. J. CLayton. 


























BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND ITS SITE 


UCKINGHAM PALACE is soon to be awakened from 
its sleep of four decades, a sleep broken only by the 
infrequent visits of Queen Victoria, by the several 

drawing-rooms held each season, or on occasions such as that 
of the Jubilee, when guests from various parts of the world 
sojourned for a brief time in the sombre building. 

To the late monarch London was as a symbol of the present, 
the great, complex, inscrutable present, mirrored in the swiftly 
moving life of the metropolis ; and, keenly as she interested 
herself to the last in the political and social problems of our 
day, she, not unnaturally, preferred to the turmoil of London 
the repose of Osborne, the romantic silence of her Highland 
home. In the country she could the more easily live over again 
those years, composed of sunlit days, in which she had the 
comradeship of Prince Albert. But now that Edward VIL. is 
king, the Palace will be roused from its slumber, the aspect of 
gloom will be transformed into one of activity. Once more 
kings and princes and courtiers will day after day move about 
the grey Palace, and, behind, in the large garden. 

The human being is a creature of limited powers, and of all 
gifts denied kim by the gods he covets none more, perhaps, 
than that of an ability vividly to evoke the past. What a noble 
series of processional pictures would be forthcoming if we could 
re-create, with all their characteristics of beauty and of strange- 
ness, pregnant incidents of old-time civilisation ; nay, how much 
would we not be prepared to forfeit if even for an hour or two 
we could live in medizeval London. To us, at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, the word London signifies a populous, 
overgrown city, unwieldy, and, so far as its vast suburbs are 
concerned, unlovely—for modern villadom is a poor substitute 
for green fields and flower-set paths. It was otherwise, of 
course, with the Londinium of the Romans—a name first used 
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by Tacitus, who in 77 or 78 .a.pD. married the daughter of 
Agricola, the conqueror and governor of Britain. To times 
hardly less remote we must go in order to recall the earliest 
associations attaching to the site of Buckingham Palace. 

Of the four great roads constructed by the Romans in Britain, 
the most important was that known as Watling Street: ze., the 
road of Weetla, who, according to Saxon mythology, was located 
with his numerous family in the Milky Way. In his “ House 
of Fame” Chaucer writes : 

‘“* Lo there, quod he, cast up thine eye 
Se, yonder, to the galaxie, 
The whiche men clepe the milky way: 
For it is white, and some par fay 
Y-callin it have Wetlinge-strete.” 


Inasmuch as it is deemed to front a portion of the ancient 
Watling Street, Buckingham Palace may be regarded as one of 
that galaxy of luminous stars on the earth-road named after 
the heavenly zone which encircles the sphere. If associations 
be of any avail, this, indeed, is a good omen. Watling Street, 
which according to some followed an ancient British forest path, 
connected London with Dover and Chester. Having pierced 
the great Forest of Middlesex, wherein our ancestors hunted 
the wild beast, and of which we have a fragmentary survival in 
the name St. John’s Wood, it ran down where is now the 
Edgware Road, and so by Park Lane to Hyde Park Corner. 
In imagination, at any rate, the tramp of Roman soldiers is 
audible, the swift passing of charioteers on their way to Veru- 
lamium or farther north. 

A map in the Crace collection at the British Museum shows 
us the site of Buckingham Palace as it was about the year 1675. 
At Hyde Park Corner we are within a few paces of what before 
the Norman Conquest was called Bulunga Fen, a stretch of 
land rendered marshy by the overflow of the Tyburn and the 
West Bourne, which approached one another at this spot, and 
then followed their several ways towards the Thames. Watling 
Street ran from Hyde Park Corner down to Westminster, 
where at low tide travellers could ford the river, and Mr. Loftie 
is of opinion that the front of Buckingham Palace is on the old 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND ITS SITE 5 


course of the Tyburn, its north-west corner on a fragment of 
the ancient Roman way. In this connection it is necessary to 
point out that Watling Street in the City commemorates the 
time when, on the building of London Bridge, the highway was 
diverted near where now stands the Marble Arch, to enter the 
City at New Gate, and thence, across the Wallbrook to the 
river. In the 1675 map, there is, at a spot in St. James’ Park 
near Hyde Park Corner, the suggestion of a clump of trees, 
marked ‘“‘ Brooke Shot, the King’s.” On the western side of 
the road, open fields are represented in this map designated 
“‘ pastuer ;” and another name of interest in our present survey 
is ‘Gorin House,” with on the north side the “‘ Mulberry Garden.” 

It is as the Mulberry Garden—the earliest mention of the 
name occurs in the 1627 rate books of the parish of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields—that we first have authentic record of 
the site of Buckingham Palace. In 1609 James I. expended 
4935 on “‘embanking a piece of ground and implanting mul- 
berry trees, near the Palace of Westminster.” This marks an 
attempt, destined, if only for climatic reasons, to fail, made by 
the King, to rear silkworms for the important silk industry 
started shortly before in this country—Cunningham states 
that simultaneously Shakespeare planted the mulberry-tree at 
Stratford. The first keeper of the Mulberry Garden was one 
William Stallange, who was granted a patent for seven years. 
But in all probability the impossibility of rearing silkworms in 
number soon became apparent, and the post lapsed into little 
more than a sinecure. In the summer of 1629 Charles I. granted 
to Walter, Lord Aston, “ the custody and keeping of the Mul- 
berry Garden, near St. James’, in the County of Middlesex, 
and of the mulberries and silkworms there, and of all the houses 
and buildings to the same garden belongiiig, for his own and his 
son’s life, or the life of the longest liver.” Three years there- 
after Lord Goring, a favourite of the King, purchased the post 
from Aston for £800, and gave his name to the residence, built 
perhaps by himself. The original purpose of the garden was 
soon remembered only by its name, for while still Charles I. 
occupied the throne, the place was turned to purposes of public 
amusement. 
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Under date May 10, 1654, Evelyn says, “‘My Lady Gerard 
treated us at Mulberry Garden, now ye only place of refresh- 
ment about ye town for persons of ye best quality to be ex- 
ceedingly cheated at ; Cromwell and his partisans having shut 
up and seized on Spring Garden (whose name still survives 
in the little backwater off Trafalgar Square), which till now had 
been ye usual rendezvous for the ladys and gallants at this 
season.” In his Memoirs, Ludlow states that Charles II. 
violated “at adebauch in the Mulberry Garden,” his own order, 
issued soon after the Restoration, which forbade the drinking of 
healths. 

Our estimable friend, Samuel Pepys, has, of course, an ex- 
perience or two to recount anent the Mulberry Garden, but it 
will be observed that he did not, in general, find it so amusing 
as the Spring Garden, where, on June 7, 1665, he “ walked an 
hour or two with great pleasure,” and a couple of years later 
went thither “to hear the nightingale and other birds,” and 
to see ‘the fine people walking,” which he found “ mighty 
divertising.” From a performance on May 20, 1668, of Sedley’s 
play, ‘‘The Mulberry Garden,” Pepys fared to the garden 
itself, “where I never was before; and find it a very silly 
place, worse than Spring Garden, and but little company, only 
a wilderness here, that is somewhat pretty.” On August 23 
of the same year he had the satisfaction of spending eighteen - 
shillings on a dinner in the Garden for Mr. Pierce and his wife, 
“and there left them, she . . . the least pretty that I ever saw 
her.” On April 5, 1669, however, the excellent Pepys, of 
whose gastronomical experiences it would be interesting to 
compile a history, had a rare feast. This is what he tells us: 
“* At noon by appointment comes Mr. Sheres, and he and I to 
Unthanke’s, where my wife stays for us in our coach, and 
Betty Turner with her; and we to the Mulberry Garden, where 
Sheres is to treat us with a Spanish Olio (Oleo, or Olio, is the 
Spanish for oil), by a cook of his acquaintance that is there, 
that was with my lord in Spain: and without any other com- 
pany, he did do it, and mighty nobly ; and the Olio was indeed 
a very noble dish, such as I never saw better, or any more of. 
This, and the discourse he did give us of Spain, and description 
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of the Escuriall, was a fine treat. So we left other good things, 
that would keep till night, for a collation ; and with much con- 
tent took coach again.” In the evening he, with several 
friends, returned to the Mulberry Garden, “and there, after a 
walk, to supper upon what was left at noon; and very good ; 
only Mr. Sheres being taken suddenly ill for a while did spoil 
our mirth.” That Pepys was “ mightily pleased with the day’s 
work ” is largely attributable to that delectable dish of Spanish 
Olio, of which we would fain taste. 

Allusion to the Mulberry Garden is made by several of the 
dramatists, éemp. Charles II. Sedley, as we have seen, wrote 
a play of the name, although cheesecakes and arbours are 
alone mentioned ; Etheridge locates a scene here in “ She 
Wou’d If She Cou’d;” and the last scene of Wycherley’s 
“‘ Love in a Wood” takes place in “the dining-room in Mul- 
berry Garden House.” ‘The Humourists” of Shadwell, 
contains the following dialogue. Fyriske: ‘‘Once, Madam! 
Why does not your Ladyship frequent the Mulberry Garden 
oft’ner? I vow we had the pleasantest divertisement there last 
night.” Striker: “ Ay, I was there, and the garden was very 
full, Madam, of gentlemen and ladies, that made love together 
till twelve o’clock at night.” To the Gentleman's Magazine of 
1745 again, an anonymous correspondent wrote: “1 remember 
plain John Dryden (before he paid his court with success to the 
great), in one uniform cloathing of Norwich drugget. I have 
eat tarts with him and Madame Reeve at the Mulberry Garden, 
when our author advanced to a sword and chedreux wig.” 
Mrs. Reeve was an actress favoured by Dryden, and with her 
he was wont to frequent the Garden prior to his marriage in 
1665. 

Whether or not the house in which Lord Goring resided in 
1632 was the first erected here cannot be determined ; but in 
any case we have no view of an earlier building. From the 
Crace collection at the British Museum we reproduce a pen- 
and-ink drawing of Goring House as it was in 1663, a plain 
dwelling with a cupola in the centre and an arcaded portico. 
From the eastern windows in those days the view embraced the 
King’s deer park, now the Green Park, the long pond there, fed 
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by the Tyburn, which, on its way from Hampstead to the Isle 
of Thorns, on which Westminster Abbey is built, watered the 
parish of St. Mary-le-Bourne ; the tree-flanked Mall, and Rosa- 
mond’s Pond, where were the royal wild fow! ; while to the 
south-east was the royal palace of Whitehall and the Abbey 
Church of Westminster. 

During the Commonwealth, Speaker Lenthal occupied Goring 
House, but at the Restoration Lord Goring returned to it, and 
three or four years thereafter it passed into the possession of 
the Earl of Arlington. In 1665 Evelyn describes it as “ill- 
built, but capable of being made a very pretty villa.” Five 
years thereafter Charles II. granted to Arlington for ninety-nine 
years the site of the Mulberry Garden adjoining his house at 
the rent of £1, the King taking in lieu of it his lordship’s 
house at the other end of St. James’ Park, in the vicinity of 
the present Arlington Street. On July 10, 1660, Pepys “‘ put 
on my new silk suit, the first that ever | wore in my life. 
Home, and called my wife, and took her to Clodins’s to a great 
wedding of Nan Hartlib to Mynheer Roder, which was kept at 
Goring House with very great state, cost, and noble company. 
But, among all the beauties there, my wife was thought the 
greatest.” Early on the morning of July 12, 1666, Pepys fared 
from Greenwich, where the night before he had searched for 
Frenchmen without passes, to Goring House, “there to wait 
on my Lord Arlington (the Secretary of State), to give him an 
account of my night’s work, but he was not up, being not long 
since married : so, after walking up and down the house below, 
being the house I was once at Hartlib’s sister’s wedding, and 
is a very fine house, and finely furnished; ... I away to 
St. James’.” If not a large residence, Goring or Arlington 
House was, at any rate, sumptuously furnished, for Evelyn 
mentions ‘‘a bed, two glasses, silver jars and vases, cabinets, 
and other so rich furniture I had seldom seene.” From the 
same source we learn, under date September I, 1674, of the 
“greate losse that Lord Arlington had sustain’d by fire at 
Goring House, this night consum’d to ye ground, with ex- 
ceeding loose of hangings, plate, rare pictures and cabinets ; 
hardly anything was saved of the best and most princely furni- 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND ITS SITE 9 
ture that any subject had in England. My lord and lady were 
both absent at Bathe.” 

Another noteworthy incident in connection with Arlington’s 
residence here must be recorded. During the year of the Great 
Plague he bought in Holland for sixty shillings the first pound of 
tea imported into England ; hence we may accept the statement 
of John Timbs, that “in all probability the first cup of tea made 
in England was drank where Buckingham Palace now stands.” 
Apparently, the house was rebuilt immediately after the fire 
but the Earl died in 1685 without male issue, and the property 
descended to his daughter, ‘the sweet child,” Lady Isabella 
Bennet, who married the first Duke of Grafton. In 1702, 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, purchased it for £13,000, and, 
upon obtaining an additional grant from Queen Anne, razed 
the then existing structure, or, at any rate—for fragments of 
old Goring House are perhaps still incorporated with tire royal 
palace—transformed its appearance. 

It was, then, at the beginning of the eighteenth century that 
the house at the west end of St. James’ Park, became known 
as that of Buckingham. The accompanying illustration, taken 
from an engraving in the Crace collection, dated 1768, shows 
a spacious if not a beautiful building, designed by Captain 
Wynne, a native of Bergen-op-Zoom. On the east front was 
the inscription “ Sic siti letantur Lares” (thus lodged, the house- 
hold gods rejoice), and towards the lovely gardens to the west 
was the appropriate motto “ Rus in Urbe” (the country in the 
city). Buckingham was inordinately proud, and in order as he 
thought worthily to uphold his title of ‘‘ Normanby and Buck- 
ingham” he spent a large sum on the mansion. In 1722 De 
Foe wrote enthusiastically of Buckingham House as ‘one of 
the greatest beauties of London, both by reason of its situation 
and its building,” but if the print do justice to the original, it is 
hard to agree. In the centre of the courtyard is a fountain, 
with figures of Neptune and Tritons, and the four unlovely 
figures on the parapet—those of Mercury, Secrecy, Equity and 
Liberty-—were balanced on the other side by representations of 
the four seasons. From the flat top an uninterrupted view of 
the country westward was obtainable, for not till 1767 did 
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Grosvenor Place spring into existence. The changes wrought 
did not please the owner himself, at any rate, in every mood. 
In his published works—and besides prose, he wrote a metrical 
‘‘Essay on Poetry,” highly accounted at the time—he says, 
“as an instance of the mind’s unquietness under the most 
pleasing enjoyments, I am oftener missing a pretty gallery in the 
old house I pulled down than pleased with a salon which I built 
in its stead, though a thousand times better in all manner of 
respects.” In a letter to the Duke of Shrewsbury, however, 
he tells with pride of ‘‘my iron palisade that encompasses a 
square court—a large hail, paved with square white stones 
mixed with a dark coloured marble—a parlour 33 ft. by 39 ft., 
with a niche 15 ft. broad for a bufette, paved with white marble, 
and placed within an arch, with pilasters of divers colours, the 
upper part of which as high as the ceiling is painted by Ricci.” 
The gardens, re-arranged by himself, if somewhat formal, cannot 
have lacked beauty. Of the prospect towards the west “a wall 
covered with roses and jessamines is made low to admit the 
view of a meadow full of cattle just under it ;” and beneath the 
windows of his library “is a little wilderness full of blackbirds 
and nightingales.” 

The Duke of Buckingham died in 1721, and bequeathed his 
house to the Duchess, “upon this express condition only, that 
she does not marry again”—he did not believe in sacrificing 
one jot of his power as lord and master. Two years thereafter 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, afterwards George II. and 
Queen Caroline, treated with the widow as to purchase. The 
Duchess, a natural daughter of James II. by Catherine Sedley, 
was a keen business woman, nor did her lukewarm loyalty to 
the reigning house extend to undue generosity. In a letter to 
Mrs. Howard, dated August I, 1723, she states her terms: “If 
their Royal Highnesses will have everything stand as it does, 
furniture and pictures, I will have three thousand pounds per 
annum; both run hazard of being spoiled, and the last, to be 
sure, will be all to be new bought whenever my son is of age 
[allusion is here intended to the furniture, surely]. The 
quantity the rooms take cannot be well furnished under ten 
thousand pounds; but if their Highnesses will permit the 
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pictures all to be removed, and buy the furniture as it will be 
valued by different people, the house shall go at two thousand 
pounds . . . if the Prince or Princess prefer much the buying 
outright, under sixty thousand pounds it will not be parted 
with as it now stands, and all His Majesty’s revenue cannot 
purchase a place so fit for them nor for a less sum.” Whether 
the price demanded was deemed extravagant, or whether the 
Duchess changed her mind, is uncertain; but in any case the 
negotiations fell through. In his Reminiscences, Walpole 
records that “on the martyrdom of her grandfather, Charles I., 
she . . . received Lord Hervey in the great drawing-room of 
Buckingham House, seated in a chair of State, in deep mourn- 
ing, attended by her women in like weeds, in memory of the 
royal martyr.” Like her lord, the Duchess was anxious to 
assure the carrying out of her own wishes after death. 
‘“‘ Princess Buckingham,” says Walpole, was “on Saturday . . 
so ill that she feared dying before the pomp was come home. 
She said, ‘Why don’t they send the canopy for me to see? Let 
them send it, even though all the tassels are not finished.’ 
But yesterday was the greatest stroke of all. She made her 
ladies vow to her that, if she should lie senseless, they would 
not sit down in the room before she was dead.” She herself 
prepared the waxen figure which, adorned with jewels, for some 
time surmounted her tomb in Westminster Abbey. 

Since 1762, when George III. purchased it for £28,000, 
Buckingham House has been royal property ; but, inasmuch as 
in 1775 it was settled on Queen Charlotte, the building was for 
long most widely known as Queen’s House. If Northouck is 
to be credited, the alterations made when the King and Queen 
moved from St. James’ Palace were for the worse: “In front 
it is enclosed with a semicircular sweep of iron rails, which are 
altered very unhappily from the rails which enclosed it before 
it became a royal residence. Formerly an elegant pair of gates 
opened in the middle ; but now, though a foot opening leads up 
to where an opening naturally is expected in front, all entrance 
is forbidden, by the rails being oddly continued across without 
forming an avenue through.” On the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George 1V., a suite of rooms was sump- 
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tuously fitted up, on the walls of two /evee rooms being hung 
beautiful tapestries ‘recently discovered with colours unfaded 
in an old chest at St. James’.” From Spitalfields came the 
crimson velvet used for the hangings of the bed, and for the 
canopy of the throne. Notwithstanding all the finery inside, 
however, a contemporary writer describes the exterior as “ dull, 
dowdy and decent; nothing more than a large, substantial and 
respectable looking red-brick house.” 

One of the most interesting incidents connected with Queen’s 
House is Dr. Johnson’s famous interview with George III. in 
February 1767. As is well known, the learned lexicographer 
of Fleet Street gave valuable advice to Mr. Barnard, the royal 
librarian, as to the formation of the magnificent collection of 
books brought together in the time of George III., now in the 
King’s Library at the British Museum. Johnson was in the 
habit of reading in the three spacious rooms of Queen’s House; 
and his Majesty, knowing of his visits, told Mr. Barnard he 
desired to talk with him. A full account of the long interview is 
to be found in ‘‘ Boswell.” Johnson himself said to Barnard, 
‘Sir, they may talk of the King as they will; but he is the 
finest gentleman I have ever seen.” The Doctor related details 
of his experience round Sir Joshua Reynolds’ hearth in 
Leicester Fields. For long Goldsmith remained silent, giving 
as reason for his gloom and seeming inattention that he sup- 
posed Johnson had relinquished his purpose of writing a pro- 
logue to his play. Finally, however, he sprang from the sofa, 
“ advanced to Johnson, and in a kind of flutter, from imagining 
himself in the situation which he had just been hearing described, 
exclaimed, ‘ Well, you acquitted yourself in this conversation 
better than I should have done; for I should have bowed and 
stammered through the whole of it.’ ” 

Buckingham Palace as we now know it was begun in 1825 
by command of George IV., the designs being supplied by John 
Nash ; but it was not completed till William IV. was on the 
throne, who, however, never inhabited the place by reason of 
his dislike of its general appearance and prevailing discomfort. 
From his seat in the House of Lords, on July 16, 1828, the 
Duke of Wellington said that ‘ notwithstanding the expense 
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that has been incurred in building the Palace . . . no sovereign 
in Europe, I may even add, perhaps, no private gentleman, is 
so ill lodged as the King of this country.” On the accession of 
Queen Victoria, extensive alterations were made under the 
direction of Mr. Edward Blore, the dome in the centre removed, 
and new buildings to the south added. But inasmuch as 
Wynne’s proportions were retained, although lamentably out 
of keeping with the enlarged building, the pile, architecturally, 
was a failure. 

Till 1850, the Marble Arch served as the principal entrance 
to Buckingham Palace, but in that year it was removed, at a 
cost of £150,000, to its present position at the junction of the 
old Watling Street and the Tyburn Road. At the same time 
the present east front was added, and the whole building con- 
verted into a quadrangle. 

Thus, having briefly traced the associations of Buckingham 
Palace and its site onward from early times to the date of its 
final transformation, we may pause; for of all that concerns 
Queen Victoria and her life, whether in town or country, much 
has of late been written. But let it not be forgotten that the 
King’s future residence stands on the way of Weetla. We may 
hope that, alike as to external aspect and atmosphere within, it 
may be worthy of its position on that “ whiche men clepe the 
milky way.” 


FRANK RINDER. 





A STUDIO STORY 


HY in the name of the deuce don’t you shut that 
blank door and get out ?” 
‘“They’re not there.” 

““What’s not there, you silly idiot?” 
“ The shoes.” 
‘* What, her shoes ?” 
“Yes, they’re gone.” 
There was a scatter of bed-clothes, a slither of bare feet and 
pyjamas across the studio floor, and the two men stood staring 
into the dusky passage together. 

It was quite true; the shoes were gone. 

Sexel, the man in pyjamas, was the first to recover from the 
shock. 

‘* She’s ill or some one’s let on about ’em, concierge or some 
one, who cares? Jolly good thing, too. Come, be off, there’s 
a good chap, such a hurricane blows on me when you've got 
this confounded door open.” 

He gave the other an amicable shove into the passage, rolled 
his bicycle out after him, closed the door and slipped back 
into bed. 

Sexel had never taken any interest in No. 17; didn’t care 
about women painters, preferred models. Let her eather shoes 
if she liked! What did it matter what came of them or her 
either for that matter? Digglethorpe was cracked on the girl ; 
bally fool to take any woman seriously, sure to spoil your work, 
s’amuser—ah ! ca! cest autre chose 

He rolled himself round in the bed-clothes and snored again 
in three minutes. _ 

It had all begun in a practical joke three months ago when 
she first came and took the afelier opposite theirs—No. 17. 
Either in absence of mind or ignorance as to the concierges of 
cheap a/eliers, she had put her shoes out to be cleaned on the 
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night of her arrival; and Digglethorpe, off to Julian’s on his 
bicycle before any one else was awake, had seen them and come 
bursting back to Sexel with huge guffaws. 

Then Sexel had suggested cleaning them for a spree, and 
Digglethorpe whisked up the neat little shoes, brushed and 
polished them, and put them back with a grin. She took them 
in with never a suspicion. Digglethorpe, hugely delighted, 
went on cleaning them regularly for a week. He was just 
getting sick of it when one day he passed her on the 
stairs, and discovered that she was young and pretty. She 
had on ¢he shoes and passed him with a suggestion of hauteur, 
“as if,” he laughed afterwards with Sexel, “‘I hadn’t been fit 
to black her shoes.” 

The position amused him, so he went on with the joke for 
another week. One day she left her door open by mistake and 
he caught a glimpse of her work. It was most original; fair in 
drawing and strong in colour; excellent work for a young 
student and a woman. Sexel, who had not seen it, refused to 
believe in it and began to dislike her from that date. At the 
end of the third week’s shoe-cleaning Digglethorpe was chaffed. 
At the end of the fourth his life was a burden. At the end of 
the fifth Sexel had to drop chaffing, for Digglethorpe said 
“ Shut up,” and looked black at any reference to No. 17, and 
Digglethorpe was six-foot-four, and square in proportion. So 
Sexel and the boys in the surrounding aée/iers contented them- 
selves with shrugging their shoulders, casting disparaging 
glances at his canvases, and making pointed remarks about 
‘‘women stopping work.” 

Not without reason. Digglethorpe showed all the symptoms 
of a man who was hard hit, and his work suffered accordingly. 
Yet No. 17 had never spoken to him or taken the least notice 
of any of the occupants of the surrounding aéeliers. She 
seemed to work very hard. Whenever he met her on the 
stairs she was absorbed, preoccupied, and looked through him 
or past him as if he were a door or a wall. Lately she had 
grown tired and pale. The heated air of Paris had done its 
work, rivalled by the fetid atmosphere of the aéeliers. Sine was 
at Julian’s all the morning as he was. 
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One day he came back early and noticed a cab at the door of 
the building. Climbing the stairs he heard voices in No. 17, 
and hardly conscious of what he was doing stopped and listened. 
A hard man’s voice was speaking with parental authority. 

“]T can’t afford it!” the voice said. “I’ve spent enough on 
your art already one way and another. Unless you can make 
money yourself somehow you will just have to come home 
again. You've already cost me more than all the other girls 
put together. I have to be plain with you, my dear; I can’t 
afford it.” 

There was an acid intonation in “my dear” that spoke of 
domestic affection. 

No. 17 replied by a dry sob. 

Digglethorpe writhed. He went into his room leaving the 
door wide open. He could not hear distinctly now, but he 
would be able to see. Sexel was up at the Louvre copying, so 
there was no one to sneer. 

Presently the door opposite opened and the owner of the 
hard voice came forth. No. 17 was showing him out with a 
tragic expression and tear-stained cheeks. She was too 
absorbed in her trouble to notice that Digglethorpe was by. 

“Very well!” she said, submissively, ‘‘ I shall be ready when 
you come back from Pau, you are not sure of the date? You'll 
let me know ?” 

“No, no, you must be ready in any case to go from here in a 
fortnight. I should prefer to go straight through and I may be 
much later, so don’t depend upon me.” 

“Very well—in a fortnight; unless, of course, I can find 
something to do by then. Good-bye, and give my love to 
mother.” 

There was a parental kiss of the strictly dutiful order ex- 
changed and the steps of the hard-voiced man clamped down 
the wooden stairs into the courtyard.- No. 17 had shut her 
door and Digglethorpe heard her sobbing. The sound went to 
his heart. Poor little woman! What a cursed shame to take 
her away from the work she loved. Besides, she had real 
talent, such unmistakable talent, and any one could see she 
was in earnest by the way she worked. Poor little woman! 
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Ah! if he only had money! Penniless devil that he was! 
Enough to do to keep himself going, much less help her! 
Sexel could lend her some easily, if he chose. But then he 
wouldn’t! He’d got a “down” on all women students, hated 
the good workers worse than the bad, for some reason—rum 
chap, Sexel! Still, probably she’d be too proud to accept if 
they did offer her any—a girl of that class Oh! those 
sobs. By Jove! Hecouldn’t stand that. 

He shut himself in and got out his brushes, but the thought 





of the girl probably still sobbing in the next room got on his 
nerves, so he threw them down after a while and went out for 
a bicycle ride. 

Returning about four o'clock, he heard some one hammering 
canvases in No. 18, which had been vacant since the little Pole 
left it in the spring. The door was ajar and a slight form 
blocked the light. 

“Hollo! Is that you, Bronowski?” 

“ Tiens ! c'est Deegglesorpe ?” 

Bronowski came to the door in his shirt-sleeves with a canvas 
stretcher in one hand and a screw-driver in the other. Although 
small in stature, he was peculiarly graceful in movement, and 
the muscular development of the chest and arms under the 
loose flannel shirt spoke of athletic power. He had the national 
eyes—luminous, grey, and slightly sunken: they had also a 
personal quality, a slight squint ; one of those squints that lend 
mysterious charm to the expression rather than spoil it. His 
manner was nonchalant to the verge of laziness, and he spoke 
good English, with the suggestion of a drawl. 

‘‘Come and dreenk, Deegglesorpe !” 

Digglethorpe strained his ears. He heard the handle of 
No. 17 turning, and put on time at the door to see her pass. 

“T’ll_ change first, thanks, old chap—been biking and got 
warm. I'll come in afterwards. Done any good work in 
Brittany ?” 

A girl’s light foot sounded on the hollow boards of the 
passage. The Pole leaned forward to see what woman invaded 
these sacred precincts. 

It was she of course, and wearing the shoes. She did not 
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dress the art-student at all, but looked pretty and neat in a 
well-made suit. The tears were quite gone. She walked with 
a resolute air, her head erect, as with some purpose. Passing 
the men with her usual indifference, she suddenly caught sight 
of Bronowski, and stopped with a radiant flash of surprise and 
pleasure. 

‘‘ What! you here?” she cried, extending a ready hand. 

The bright freedom of her smile was a revelation to Diggle- 
thorpe. It contrasted so strongly with her ordinarily serious 
face. He took in every detail of her small, dark head, and its 
pose on the neck and shoulders. 

Bronowski was even more cordial. He held the little hand 
in his quite an unnecessarv length of time, Digglethorpe 
thought. 

““Thees ees my home, Mees. I am just returned, thees very 
day. And tell me, Mees, what do you here—you—too—Ah! 
Deeglesorpe, | am forgetting—allow me, Mees, that I weell 
present you Monsieur Deeglesorpe.” 

It was only when Sexel told him afterwards, that Bronowski 
appreciated the humour of the introduction. 

Poor Digglethorpe flushed like a girl when introduced to the 
owner of the shoes. He would have been shy in any case 
though: he had met so few women of this class. A scholarship 
man from a distant colony, he was still going through the 
schools, attaining gradually a high degree of excellence, but 
very little means. Men of all classes accepted him readily for 
his talent and manly qualities. A certain type of Parisienne 
ran after him, admiring the fine physique; but English ladies 
like No. 17 had never come his way. 

He felt ashamed and shy in her presence, and enviously 
watched the easy courtesy with which the Pole addressed her. 
But then the Pole was a nobleman in his own country, and he 
—Digglethorpe—had risen from very humble things. The 
recollection made him more géné and uncomfortable. He 
struggled through some ma/-a-propos commonplace, of which 
he would never have been guilty with men, and then, seeing 
that she showed no interest in him whatever, and was delightedly 
reviving reminiscences of former meetings with Bronowski, he 
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made an excuse about “having to change, been biking,’ and 
got away. 

She only looked relieved when he went, and Digglethorpe 
had cleaned her shoes regularly for two months! Angry and 
disgusted with himself, he went into his own studio and threw 
himself down on his sommez/ in unutterable “ blues.” 

Of course! He was a fool! There was that Polish fellow 
with money and friends, and every advantage, and it must 
needs turn out that she’d known him before and liked him— 
yes! /ked him with that squint of his! Every one liked him, 
confound the fellow! And he—Digglethorpe—who never had 
the luck to meet a single decent woman, just because he’d set 
his mind on getting to know this one—there was that squint- 
eyed— Bah! he wasn’t going to be civil to the cad— D——d 
if he'd drink with him or see his rotten sketches 

Some one knocked. 

“ Entrez!” 


“C'est moi—Bronowski ! Come and dreenk, Deeglesorpe. 





Mees ees gone away. She ees charming, /a petite Anglaise 
n'est ce pas? We deed villeggiatura by the same Eenglish 
friends last summer. I deed not see her since a year and we 
had much talking to say each other. Tiens! What ees thees 
beeg foile? Your salon? Pardi— quel sacré jour, je ne peux 


rien voir, mais tl me semble . . . Deeglesorpe! Comme elle est 
bien! . .. elle est épatante!... Only, my friend, I weel 
ae 


Digglethorpe had his work at heart and Bronowski’s opinion 
was invaluable. When Sexel came in an hour later, the two 
men were still discussing the sa/on, and Digglethorpe had 
almost forgotten his spleen. They all went into Bronowski’s 
room, where the latter’s Brittany sketches were unpacked and 
discussed. The Pole was a gifted landscapist, and the other 
two revelled in his fine atmospheric effects and breezy sea- 
scapes, they who had been stewing in Paris all through the hot 
summer months. 

When it was too dark to see, Bronowski got out drinks and 
they yarned on in the shadows, smoking, until Sexel suggested 
dinner. “ Of course he would dine with them—Bronowski ?” 
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But no! He couldn’t. He had arranged to dine with /a 
petite Anglaise. Didn’t Sexel know her either? Well! they 
were dréles not to have got to know her all these months. 

Digglethorpe got up and went back to his own studio. Sexel 
grinned and suggested that No. 17 was scornful. 

Dedaigneuse ? Was she? Well, fe, Bronowski, had 
never found her so! But then, they had met socially at the 
house of mutual friends. 7Zzens! He was five minutes late! 
He would be keeping /a petite waiting. And he proceeded to 
tumble into a change of clothes in the presence of his guests. 

Sexel inquired with a sneer if her work was “ any good” ? 
Digglethorpe had cracked it up, but then—Digglethorpe ! 

A change of expression accompanied by a wink enlightened 
the Pole as to poor Digglethorpe’s condition. He was amused 
and not ill-pleased. Few of us dislike to hear that our pre- 
ferences are shared by others, particularly where there is no 
cause for jealousy. The story of the shoe-cleaning particularly 
pleased him. He kept laughing to himself at intervals as he 
dressed and speering lazy questions at Sexel, who lolled on 
Bronowski’s sommezt/, smoking. 

Presently Sexel asked again: ‘‘ What’s No. 17’s work like ? 
Any good?” 

And the Pole, too sure of his own ability to trouble to under- 
rate any one else’s, said she drew exceptionally well for a 
woman, and was /rés douee as a colourist. 

Whereupon Sexel scowled and went off to dine with Diggle- 
thorpe, and Bronowski knocked at the door of No. 17 witha 
profuse apology for having kept /a petite Anglaise waiting so 
long with her hat on. 

From that day Digglethorpe had taken no pleasure in his 
shoe-cleaning, yet he could not make up his mind to give it up. 
To leave it undone after all this time would be to provoke 
remark, an explanation, and, of course, her ridicule. And her 
ridicule would be much worse than her indifference. Besides, 
he clung to the little service now against all reason. If he 
didn’t do it, he argued, she would do it herself, of course, as the 
rest of them did there; the concierge was much too busy with 
her large family. And to think of those dainty little hands 
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cleaning shoes! Impossible! She would be going at the end 
of a fortnight, and it was easy enough to keep up the deception 
until then. She was bound to go, for how was she to stay ? 
He knew by the hours she kept that she still worked at Julian’s 
in the mornings and then on her sa/on at home in the after- 
noons. 

He also knew another thing. She looked much happier ; 
went about with quite a bright, merry face, and always greeted 
him now on the stairs with a smile and a cordial “ Good morn- 
ing” or “ Good evening.” 

Unfortunately, yet another thing had come to his knowledge. 
The boys talked about her friendship with the Pole, their free 
entrance into each other’s studios at all hours of the day and 
evening; her frequent dinners with him at restaurants, and 
their often going off together for drives or walks into the 
country. 

“Well, why not—the devil—if they're pals ?” Digglethorpe 
would blurt out, looking black as thunder when the topic rose, 
and the coarsest of scandal-mongers stammered under his 
blazing eyes. 





They were sorry for him in a way, these easy-going students. 
They knew he was hard hit and getting no show with the 
fascinating Pole to the fore; and half-laughing at him for a fool 
and half-pitying him for the good chap that he was, they 
stopped mentioning her at last before him. 


She did not go at the end of the fortnight. And then came 
fresh food for the glib tongues. She worked in Bronowski’s 
studio all the morning now, sharing his models; and in the 
afternoons she posed for the head of the principal figure in his 
salon. 

When he heard this, Digglethorpe went about with a heavy 
heart. Hitherto, whatever the boys had said, there had been 
little to go upon. But ¢/zs was fuel for the fire. It was not 
that there was the least harm in the thing itself, but what the 
boys would make of it. Oh! if he could only go to her and 
say, “ Have a care, little girl—have a care.” But no, he had 
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no right to interfere! After all, he more than suspected that 
Bronowski had helped her to stay on in Paris, had done for her 
what 4e—Digglethorpe—oh, so willingly would have done had 
he dared—and this was probably her only way of repaying the 
obligation! But this—this sitting for the head of that nude— 
was intolerable! Intolerable! He pictured the delicate face 
raised and poised for the pose of that figure in the picture 
which he knew by heart, and Bronowski opposite, palette in 
hand, studying every shade of the refined little features with 
those quizzical, squinting eyes of his. He silently fumed. 


Then came the morning her shoes were not there. When 
Sexel had pushed him and his bicycle into the passage and shut 
the door on him, he stood for some moments like a man that 
was paralysed staring at the spot where the shoes had always 
been. 

They were gone, certainly gone! But she was still there. 
She must be. He had been at home all the previous afternoon 
and evening, and had seen no signs of a removal. What could 
have happened ? 

‘“‘ She’s ill, or some one’s let on. about ’em, concierge or some 
one ”— that was what Sexel had said. 

lll? Impossible. Yesterday she was working as usual in 
No. 18, he had heard them laughing in there! Perhaps she 
was not out yesterday and never dirtied her shoes? Oh! but 
she was though—went out at 12 o'clock for lunch and dinner— 
he saw her go!... Then “the concierge or some one” had 
told her . . . That he could find out easily! He went down 
at once to the concierge. Had she seen Mlle. Clifford— 
lL’ Anglaise—No. 17—yesterday at all ? 

The woman looked surprised. She knew nothing of the shoe- 
cleaning, and was astonished at this sudden interest on the 
part of / serieux as he was called. If it had been & 
Polonais . . . Ah! that would have been different. No! she 
had not seen Mademoiselle all yesterday, except when she went 
out twice with /e Polonais. She had not seen her come in, 
in the evening, she supposed they were late! ‘ La zeunesse . 
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n'est ce pas?” she smiled and winked. It wasn’t her affair, but 
she was ¢rés-intriguce all the same: they were /ort gentils 
tous les deux, and she understood the ways of (les 
pemtres ... 

Digglethorpe turned on his heel in disgust. 

It was no good hanging about all the morning, as Sexel would 
be working in the studio, and sneer, of course, so he went up 
to Julian’s as usual. But he could not do a stroke of work. 
He was wondering all the time what had happened to No. 17 ? 
—what was wrong? By ten o'clock he was so restless he 
packed up his things and scorched home. 

Bronowski’s door stood open and the room was empty. 

There were voices coming from No. 17: Bronowski’s and 
hers. Digglethorpe went into his own studio and left his door 
ajar. He held it no crime to listen to-day, but could distinguish 
nothing, for the voices were both low-pitched, although constant, 
and it would seem angry. 

Suddenly the handle of No. 17 turned violently, and he heard 
her say distinctly: “I am waiting for you to go.” 

The Pole murmured something he could not catch. 

“T am waiting for you to go,” was repeated with more 
emphasis, though there was a faltering suggestion of tears in 
the last word. 

Still more demur on the part of the Pole. 

Digglethorpe—furious—stalked to his door and flung it wide 
open, as who should say: “ What’s all this whispering and 
discussion about ? Do what you are asked!” There was a 
pause, a momentary one, then Bronowski, assuming his usual 
aspect of indifference as easily as a glove, nodded familiarly 
and throwing over his shoulder a careless “ Hh! b’en, Made- 
motselle, a ce soir!” went. 

The three doors along the passage closed almost simul- 
taneously, and the key of No. 17 grated in its lock. 

Digglethorpe sat down and thought. 

She looked very angry : and she had been crying. Evidently 
there had been a quarrel, probably—most probably—it had 
taken place the previous day, and she had forgotten to put 
out the shoes in her distress. This was not surprising: 
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causes of quarrel suggested themselves readily enough to his 
mind, but he put them aside. Sufficient that the rupture had 
taken place, and that the girl would be now again on her 
own resources—so! And these resources? He sat thinking 
about them steadily for half an hour or so, while men went 
out and models came in to the surrounding studios. He 
heard Bronowski’s model come, and soon after, the door of 
No. 17 was unlocked, and the English girl passed along the 
passage and downstairs. 

Where was she going ? 

The desire to follow her and see was an irresistible instinct. 
He seized his cap and turned into the street a minute later. 
Then he saw that she had a portfolio under her arm, and 
he knew she was Lound for the dealer’s. Poor child! More 
disappointment! More disillusion ! 

He followed her within a few yards. She walked hurriedly 
and with almost a stumbling footstep. She was not dressed 
with the usual attention to detail : her veil hung loosely, and she 
carried her gloves. 

What had that fellow been doing or saying to have caused 
all this distress? A desire to punch Bronowski’s head seized 
him as he walked. But that would not help her, poor girl— 
and help her he must! 


She disappeared into a dealer’s. He walked on to a cafe 


near and ordered a liqueur, which he paid for and left untouched. 
He had only a very short time to wait. When she came out 
she walked with less purpose still, and had spots of flaming 
colour in her cheeks. She passed Digglethorpe without even 
seeing him. He did not follow her again. Instead, he sat on 
at the café for an hour thinking hard. Then he went and 
lunched at the Crémerie in the Rue Léopold Robert, and from 
there home to his work. He had never felt more entrain. He 
was simply spanking on the paint when the light footstep 
sounded again on the stairs, but he threw down his brushes at 
once and went out to meet her. He held an envelope in his 
hand. 

‘Miss Clifford "—he tried to make his voice sound natural, 
but it seemed to come somewhere from the top of his head ; he 
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was not good at lying—‘“ Miss Clifford, a gentleman came this 
afternoon, while you were out, and left this note with me for 
you. He said it was important that you should have it at 
once, so he thought it better to leave it with me than the con- 
cierge, as she might forget it. He was driving and in a great 
hurry. He said I was to tell you your father had passed 
through, and could not come to you himself ; he wished you to 
follow him at once: you would be sure to understand—lI’m 
sorry I’ve forgotten the exact message—he was in a great 
hurry—I x 

She reached out eagerly for the letter, which was heavy to 
give and light to take. Digglethorpe’s savings of the year were 
in that letter. They were very meagre, but they were savings: 
and it is not easy to save on a scholarship. 

‘“‘How very strange,” she said suddenly. ‘Father went 
through a week ago, I think. Who could it have been? Do 
describe him.” 

Digglethorpe was in a hole, but he dashed at the first words 
that came, for there was no turning back now. 

“A tall man—tall and grey, with a beard—lI didn’t notice 
him much, to tell the truth,” he stammered awkwardly. 

“He didn’t leave any name or card ?” 

“Card ?—um—yes—I think—dear me, what have I done 
with it?” 

No one knows his own resources till the moment of trial. 
Digglethorpe had a hunt round his studio that would not have 
been discreditable to a professional actor. 

“Oh, don’t trouble,” she said at length. She was standing 
in the doorway and was tired. The letter was heavy: it prob- 
ably meant money; what did it matter howit had come—since, 
thank God, it had come? There was a hopeless confusion in 
the room, and Digglethorpe was rummaging recklessly. 

“Oh! please don’t trouble; it doesn’t matter at all who 
brought it—of course, it’s from father—thank you so much.” 

She retreated into her own room, looking less depressed than 
when she had come in. 

The next morning Digglethorpe found the shoes in place, 
and cleaned them caressingly. It was the last time. She had 
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been packing hard all the previous evening, and the concierge 
had orders to sub-let No. 17 if possible for the rest of the 
year. 

When it was generally known that she was going, Sexel 
grunted: “ Like women! They never stick to anything!” and 
grinned his satisfaction. 

Digglethorpe did not go up to Julian’s that day, but was 
hanging around looking “blue,” when a little knock brought 
him eagerly to the door. 

“Would Mr. Digglethorpe be so awfully kind as to cord a 
trunk for her? She wasn’t strong enough herself.” 

With what alacrity poor Digglethorpe jammed his fingers 
and knotted that cord ! 

“Couldn’t he call a cab now ?—really ?” he inquired. 

“Oh! it was called: there was nothing else at all, thank 
you; she was just going out to hire a boy to carry it 
down——” 

‘‘What—quite unnecessary—if you would only let me do it. 
Such a light trunk, too— Look! it’s as easy as rolling off a 
log!” 

She was depressed and subdued, so she gave in, and he 
took down her things and arranged them for her in the cab. 

“Did she understand looking after them at the station, or 
would she like him to go and help her ?” 

“Oh no, thank you—really—she was an old traveller and 
understood everything—it was not at all necessary.” She was 
“much obliged to him, so much obliged!” 

She tipped the concierge, who stood wide-eyed to observe 
that it was /e serteux, and not /e Polonais, who was seeing 
her off, and then got into the cab and offered her hand to 
Digglethorpe with an effort at a smile. 

His voice deserted him as usual, but he bent over the hand, 
struggling to speak, and, after clearing his throat twice, suc- 
ceeded in blurting out awkwardly, “Bon courage! Don’t be 
down; you must come back, you know, for your work’s so 
good ; it’s like a man’s!” 

She had given the signal to drive on before his hoarse words 
reached her or carried their meaning. 
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Then she caught them, and she leaned right out of the 
window with a flash of gratitude and tears starting to her 
eyes. 
“Oh! thank you—thank you—that zs kind!” 
The cab rattled away out of sight, and when it was quite 
gone Digglethorpe went up to the studio—/ers, No. 17, and 
sat down in it alone. He felt very flat, but she was out of 
harm’s way. He had done the best upon the whole, he con- 
sidered. Only, he would miss her terribly, and even—her 
shoes. 
Recent Minor. 


A CHILD’S TALENT 


IFE holds a Magic Tower for you, 
And you are bound for there, 
To claim your crystal Dreams, come true, 
Above its distant stair. . . . 


Through wells of wonder in your eyes, 
I look, and understand 

Each picture which your Pencil tries 
‘lo conjure to your hand: 


: Like new-year flowers, your fancies peep, 
i Afraid—yet glad to be 

| Compelled to show what fervours sleep 
In their simplicity : 


O Fate, put by the pain that stings, 
And give her Peace, with Power; 
Grant her such Grief as April brings, 
Yet leaves the fields their dower ! 
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THE BARD OF BOHEMIA 


EW, we fancy, will be found to contest the claim of 
Francois Villon, ‘‘né de Paris, emprés Pontoise,” to 
this title. 

His Bohemia be it observed ismprinis is not the pastoral 
Bohemia of a lVinter’s Tale: still less is it the province of 
that name which owns the sway of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. It is neither the Alsatia of the Fortunes of Nigel, 
nor the gay, saucy, insouciant Bohéme of Henri Murger; nor 
is it the very transparently Teutonic Ruritania of Anthony 
Hope. Perhaps the Cour des Miracles of Victor Hugo is, yet 
magno intervallo, its nearest analogue. It is a weird land of 
darkness and the shadow—of Montfaucon. It is a land where 
you may see tall gibbets with their unsightly burdens silhouetted 
against the horizon, and where a volcanic soil lightly covers 
the everlasting fires of Gehenna. 

And Francois, the bard of this delectable region, is apparently 
not one to be desired of those fair dames—‘‘ bons becs de 
Paris "—-who are led captive by the lust of the eye and the 
desire of the flesh. 

Men, as a rule, are quite as vain and self-conscious as 
women, and no member of the sterner sex, we venture to say, 
ever yet libelled his own personal appearance. Indeed, we 
hazard the theory that even A°sop was probably “ at charges” 
for a mirror in which to view his hump. Bearing this fact in 
mind, hear Villon’s description of his outer man—a description 
wherein we may be very sure that, if he has not “extenuated” 
aught, he has, at least, ‘‘set naught down in malice” against 
himself. 


The “ poor scholar,” the prototype of the Rabelaisian Panurge, 
the frequenter of that respectable hostel, the “‘ Pomme du Pin,” 
the lover of “la grosse Margot,” Catherine de Vaucelles, 
Maschecroue, Marion Peautarde, Marion l’Ydolle, and a score 
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of other gay iadies—at least, according to his own account— 
was meagre, withered, and wizened as the hungry Frenchmen 
at the gates of Calais in Hogarth’s famous picture the “ Roast 
Beef of Old England.” He was as dark as a ripe morella 
cherry, and had neither hair nor beard nor eyebrows, his head 
bearing a striking resemblance to a peeled turnip, as he graphi- 
cally puts it in an epicedian rondeau. Arrayed in the tight 
jerkin and hose which were in vogue in the early years of the 
fifteenth century, and which in his case were always shabby 
and dilapidated, he must have looked like a pleasing com- 
bination of the skeleton of the Maccabre Dance and _ the 
agricultural scarecrow. Although barely thirty at the period 
of this portrait, he had the appearance of an old man, for he 
burned the candle of life at both ends—licentious excesses 
alternating with seasons of absolute destitution, when he only 
saw bread “in the bakers’ windows.” 

Francois Villon was born in the year 1431, in Paris, during 
those troublous days when the fair realm of France was a prey 
to the inroads of foreign invaders, and almost daily beheld her 
bravest and best sons slain, her towns pillaged, and her fertile 
fields and vineyards and orchards laid waste by savage English 
and Burgundian marauders. At that time the land was merci- 
lessly chastised by the triple scourge of war, famine and pesti- 
lence, and the tone of societ'y was at once gloomy and depraved. 
It is only elect natures that can withstand the whirlwind of 
public calamity. As it was in Athens, Florence, and London, 
when the plague impartially levelled saints and sinners in the 
dust of death, so was it in unhappy France, during the earlier 
decades of the fifteenth century; a corrupt and filthy caricature 
of Epicureanism offered a suffering people its spurious solace 
for past and imperding woes. We are, to a very great extent, 
the creatures of our surroundings, and the mz/ieu just described 
in which Villon lived and moved and had his being, must in 
common justice be regarded as, at least partially, answerable 
for his notoriously evil life and conversation, just as it accounts 
for his ineradicable melancholy. Had he, like Diomede the 
pirate, whose story he tells, been fortunate enough to meet 
with an Alexander of Macedon, he, too, might have been 
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arrested in his course vers /abime,; for this strange man un- 
doubtedly had the seeds of good in his nature and belonged to 
that unhappy class of mortals who 


Aspiciunt virtutem intabescuntque relicta. 


He was generous, grateful, had his fits of piety, and was 
intensely patriotic, as his maledictions on ‘qui mal vouldroit 
au royaulme de France,” sufficiently prove. 

It is characteristic of our reprobate poet, and may have 
proved very convenient at different stages of his eventful 
career, that he seems to have adopted several aliases. He is 
called Corbueil, Corbier, de Montcorbier, and des Loges as well 
as Villon, being thus better provided with names than he was 
with food or clothing. One thing is certain; he was not only 
a “man in the street ”—and that often in wintry weather—but 
a “man of the people” as well, sprung from that “ jejuna 
plebecula” whose lot—it was harder in France then than else- 
where—haunted him more or less through the whole of his 
brief life. 

It was probably by the aid of a benefactor—some say an 
uncle—Maistre Guillaume de Villon, an ecclesiastic, whom he 
tenderly speaks of as “mon plus que pére,” that this “ filius 
terrae,” who must have been a precocious youth, was enabled 
to matriculate at the University of Paris, to whose famous 
Rector, Jean Buridan of Tour de Nesle celebrity, he makes 
allusion in his Ballade des Dames du Temps Jadis : 


. . ou est la royne, 
Oui commanda qui Buridan 
Fust jetté en ung sac en Seine ? 

At this noble seat of learning our poet graduated in 1450, and 
obtained the degree of Maitre és Arts in 1452. His life as a 
student at the University would have made the most respect- 
able collegians of later Quartier Latin days open their eyes. 
Together with his comrades he waged an implacable war against 
the bourgeoisie and the watch—the possessors of wealth and 
the guardians of it—and was, in fact, nothing better than a 
common cutpurse. 

On June 4, 1455, when the poet was twenty-four, he met 
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with a tragic adventure, not at all redounding to his credit, 
which reminds us somewhat of the closing scene of the life of a 
kindred spirit, our own gifted, but decidedly disreputable Kit 
Marlowe. While drinking at the “Pomme du Pin,” or some 
other equally infamous ¢rou, in company with a priest named 
Giles and a girl known as Isabeau, he happened to fall in with 
another worthy Master of Arts, a Breton, who was also accom- 
panied by a cleric—here we pause to blush for “the cloth” 
—one Phillippe Chermoye. A battle royal, which would have 
done credit to Donnybrook Fair in its palmy days, and of which 
that mischievous pair, Bacchus and Venus, were doubtless the 
instigators, rapidly ensued. Daggers and stones were freely 
used, and Chermoye, who appears to have been the aggressor, 
was so roughly handled that he subsequently died of his 
injuries, 

For his share in these disgraceful proceedings Villon was 
sentenced to banishment, but his sentence was remitted in 
January 1456. His pardon is recorded in two extant docu- 
ments, in each of which he is differently described—figuring in 
one as “ Francois des Loges autrement dict Villon,” in the other 
as “ Francois de Montcorbier.” 

A year later we find our incorrigible gentleman taking part 
in another scuffle—a lady, Catherine de Vaucelles, being, of 
course, again in the case—but this time not as a doughty 
warrior, but a mere souffre-douleur. Heis beaten and “ baffled” 
more unmercifully than was Monsieur Parolles, and for very 
shame flees to Angers to escape the flouts and jeers of his 
boon companions. Before leaving Paris he had written the 
Petit Testament. It is much shorter than and vastly inferior to 
the Grand Testament, which followed it five years later. 

All Villon’s previous escapades, however, were eclipsed by 
his daring performance in March 1457. The chapel of the 
College of Navarre was burglariously entered, and the sum 
of 500 gold crowns stolen therefrom. Strict inquiry was 
instituted, and the existence of a gang of student-robbers was 
discovered. One of them, Guy Tabarie, turned King’s 
evidence, and accused no less a person than Maitre Francois 
Villon of being the ringleader of the thieves. His comrades, 
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René de Montigny and Colin de Cayeaux were hanged, but 
Villon himself escaped Montfaucon by appealing from the 
Chatelet to the Parliament. Up to the last moment, however, 
the bard evidently expected the doom of the gallows ; for, in 
blissful contemplation of that lofty consummation, he indited 
the weird Ballade des Pendus, which is at once the most ghastly 
and the most powerful of his compositions, as an epitaph upon 
himself and “ five or six” of his confederates. ‘‘ Madame 
Potence” may have been a sinister Muse, but under her in- 
spiration the poet always surpassed himself. Nevertheless, it 
must have been a joyful surprise to one who loved rather to 
view the charms than experience the strict embraces of the 
lady in question to find that, after all, he was only to be banished 
from Paris, not hanged, and that the epitaph, so far as he was 
concerned, was, for the present, a dead letter, and not a mourn- 
ing for the dead. 

One would have thought that, after this severe lesson and 
narrow escape, the poet’s life at St. Genou would have been 
a pattern one—that of a reformed character. Alas! as he him- 
self tells us, “‘ Necessity is the mother of criminals, and hunger 
drives the wolf out of the woods.” His menus plaisirs had to 
be provided for, and he could not keep his hands from picking 
and stealing. ‘The time came when he was detected, flagrante 
delicto, and promptly imprisoned by Jacques Thibault d’Aus- 
signy, Bishop of Orleans, in the dungeon of Meung-sur-Loire. 
Ludicrously enough, he invokes the Divine vengeance against 
this prelate, not for having been his gaoler, but because he fed 
him on dry bread and cold water. 

On the accession of Louis XI., who probably admired and 
sympathised with him—for he was quite as much a Bohemian 
King as Villon was a Bohemian bard—this vagabond poet was 
liberated from durance vile. Of course, as has been suggested, 
the good offices of his patrons, Charles d’Orleans and the Duke 
of Burgundy, may have helped in this direction. 

He now wrote his greatest work, the Grand Testament, 
wherein his comical and sometimes cynical bequests, mournful 
experiences, and poignant regrets for the past are diversified 
with splendid da/lades. 
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This was in 1461, when Villon was a prematurely aged man 
of thirty. He may have survived his deliverance from prison 
for some years, but it is more probable that the hardships he 
endured, telling with disastrous effect upon a frame worn with 
privation and debauchery, hastened his end; for nothing reli- 
able is related of him after this date, and certain romantic 
traditions, for which Rabelais is responsible, must be taken 
with a Gargantuan “ grain of salt.” 

Thus terminates the erratic career of this poetical will-o’-the- 
wisp, whose wandering torch owed its light not wholly to foul 
marsh vapours, but sometimes also to the pure, calm radiance 
of the eternal stars of heaven. 

Although Villon’s works are far from voluminous, they 
exercise an enthralling fascination over us moderns; for they 
are essentially nostra farind. He is intensely subjective— 
everywhere you come across the “je” and the “ moi”—pro- 
foundly pessimistic, and frankly realistic. What would you 
more? His Grand Testament especially is a ‘human docu- 
ment” indeed, ringing with a personal note which is often a 
very wail. Théophile Gautier establishes a striking parallel 
between the humble poet of Pontoise and the aristocratic 
author of Don Juan, not only in the form but the sentiment of 
their verse. He points out that both were viveurs—in very 
different circles—who had found the true value of what is 
called /a joie de vivre, and, young as they were, had survived all 
illusions and viewed the Demogorgon of wedtschmerz face to 
face. We of a later age than that of the great French critic 
know the powerful attraction exercised by Villon upon such 
writers as Robert Louis Stevenson, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
and Algernon Swinburne, and how he has found modern 
replicas in Paul Verlaine and Ernest Dowson. 

As we have said, Villon was a poet of the populace—not the 
rustic crowd, but the canaille of Paris. He has no eye for the 
beauties of Nature, and does not share Ronsard’s enthusiasm 
for the silver of the fountain and the enamel of the meadows. 
Like Deburau, he does not care for the songs of the nightingale 
—prefers, in fact, the vile avgot of the ‘Pomme du Pin” and 
the ribaldries of its frequenters—quorum pars magna fuit. He 
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seeks his themes in lanes and alleys and questionable resorts, 
such as the unsavoury boudoir of “la grosse Margot,” in the 
devious galleries of the unregenerate human heart, in the stony 
desert of life, rather than in fields and forests and shady haunts 
of Philomel—which he leaves to such “superior persons” as 


»” 


Boileau and poets of his stamp—although at the request of his 
mother, he can address a hymn of matchless beauty to Nostre 


Dame. 
Dame du ciel, regente terrienne, 
Emperiére des infernaulx palux. 


Like his deliverer, Louis XI., he is a queer mixture of pagan- 
ism and Christianity, grossly superstitious, and yet a confirmed 
scoffer and railer against religious personages and things. 


A very heathen in the carnal past, 
And yet a sad good Christian at the heart. 


The dominant themes of Villon are four in number: the 
thought of death, conquering, inevitable, levelling all class dis- 
tinctions, which becomes with him a veritable obsession; the 
evanescence of female beauty, and the miserable old age which 
awaits the stranded and impenitent cocofée—the Isabelle who 
was a belle but is a belle no longer ; wine and good cheer, upon 
which earthly blessings the starveling of the Parisian gutters, 
the miserable captive of the Meung oubliettes, dwells with 
Aristophanic gusto and complacency; and lastly, “Madame 
Potence "—Montfaucon, in plain language, the gibbet, whose 
uncanny magnetism seems ever to draw him to its foot and 
claim him as a victim. 

The reader is referred to the beautiful though quaint Jallades 
of the Grand Testament as the best illustration of this Villon- 
esque tetrachordon. “Sic transit gloria mundi” is the keynote 
of the Ballade des Dames du Temps Jadis and its pendant, the 
Ballade Seigneurs du Temps Jadts, with their haunting 
refrain, ‘Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan!” and “Mais ou 
est le preux Charlemagne ?” respectively. In the Regrets de la 
Belle Heaulmiére—which the present writer considers Villon’s 
finest work—we almost fancy that we can hear the passionate, 
rebellious wail of some Plautine Scaphium or Horatian Lyce, 
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whose desires have outlived her beauty, contrasting her glorious 
prime, when her empire over men was supreme, with the 
wrinkled forehead, grey hairs, and sordid destitution of the 
present, and croaking forth sad and cynical warning to the 
filles de joie—Blanche la Savetiere and others—her juniors, 
never, never to spare the sterner sex, mindful of the fact that 
old women and bad money are equally worthless in the Baby- 
lonian Market of Vanities. In another da//ade Villon presents 
us with an admirable genre picture: a fat Canon, with his fair 
Sidonie by his side, is seated on a down couch in a comfortable 
chamber. A cheerful fire is burning, and there is a table near 
the pair laden with flagons and hanaps of hippocras. The 
poet, starving and shivering with cold, according to his 
wretched wont, surveys the interesting scene with envious 
eyes from a secret coign of vantage outside, and murmurs, 
with teeth chattering the while, 

Preachers and philosophers, drone as you please ; 

Life has no treasure like living at your ease. 


In the Ballade des Pendus—which is not included in the 
Grand Testament—Villon, as we have seen, contemplates with 
prophetic soul his own mouldering corpse, accompanied by the 
mortal remains of “ five or six” of his companions in iniquity, 
swinging to and fro on the gibbet at the pleasure of the varying 
winds. We think of the fate of Polycrates of Samos as we 
read of the ghastly skeletons washed by the rain and blackened 
by the sun. But the poetical malefactor does not forget that he 
is a Christian and has a soul to be saved, and ends every grue- 
some stanza with the mournful request to coming generations: 
“Pray God to absolve us from our sins.” 

The quaint old French of Villon differs almost as much from 
that of, say, Béranger and Alfred de Musset as Chaucer's 
English does from the dialect of Tennyson, and, in the case of 
the ordinary reader, decidedly needs a glossary ; but, despite 
this fact, his vigour, his originality, his thorough humanity, his 
subjectivity, his curious modernity of sentiment, and, perhaps, 
his evident and daring determination, cowte gui coute, always to 
‘call a spade a spade,” have secured him enthusiastic admirers 
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in all ages in his own land and elsewhere. In the list of his 
adherents are included Francis I., Clement Marcot, Régnier, 
Boileau, Le Fontaine, and Voltaire; and competent modern 
critics have ranked him with Rabelais as a consummate master 
of the French language. 

W. B. WALLACE. 


SONNET 


N midnight dreams I saw you cold and dead. 
I bent above you with a startled cry, 
But not a sound or movement made reply— 
For evermore your stainless soul had fled. 
And then my heart was filled with sudden dread 
Of that which late I watched with kindling eye 
And gladdened spirit—and I turned to fly, 


But something held my feet with weight of lead. 


And then the Past its memories unveiled. 
The sins of old, in panoramic view, 

I stood and looked upon with bated breath ; 
And, seeing thus how often I had failed 


In love, and care, and tenderness to you, 


I suffered sorrow, oh, far worse than death! 
F. G. Wess. 
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N his third birthday my son first called me “ Little 
Mother.” Eighteen years have passed since then 
and I have heard him repeat it in many keys— 

treble, cracked, gruff, and bass. He constituted himself my 
sole protector throughout, and remains so still. We were 
playmates, of course, but | considered boy friends not less 
essential to his development and improvement than sugar and 
toys. 

My memory recalling that term of endearment, which 
sounded so sweet in my ears, brings back Charlie too. He 
had come to constitute in his small person the tea _ party 
on that festive occasion. The curly-headed child sat on the 
other side of me at table, and showed his affection by stroking 
my dress with buttery fingers, while his eyes danced with 
friendliness and good humour. 

That he should divert my attention at all roused my son’s 
anger. The young host was jealous. He suddenly scrambled 
off his chair with the agility of a kitten; with a chubby, 
revengeful hand he attached himself to the beautiful golden top- 
knot of his guest, and his whole body quivered with excitement 
as he tried to walk off with his capture—as a wild man would 
have done with his quarry. I separated at once the Infant 
Hercules from his victim, and taking the affrighted child in 
my arms I kissed away his tears. Then I soothed the ruffled 
feelings of both babies, and friendship was restored. 

When my son was seven years old he made the discovery 
that Charlie was eight months younger than himself. On that 
account solely, and for several years, he considered his old 
friend entirely out of the pale of invitations, and unworthy of 
association with any one eight months his senior—to be spurned 
incontinently like any outlaw. 
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I had heard of such phenomena as crazes in youths, so | 
put this down as one, like childish jealousy, to be grown out of. 


II 


‘TIME had elapsed when one afternoon my son returned from 
his day-school, and said joyfully : 

“Muz, Simpson w// come to lunch. I didn’t think he 
would. It’s awfully good of him you know, because he is 
11.2—four months older than I am.” 

The important guest, whose age was thus measured like a 
horse’s height, duly arrived. He was rather shy about talking 
before me at luncheon, and I noticed that my son seemed 
reserved and anxious. I did my best to interest them both. 
I was not very successful. Myson showed that he disapproved 
of my talk, and he was materially helped by the stolid indif- 
ference of Simpson, Esq. The roast duck and jam tarts, 
however, had been greatly appreciated, so, turning to our guest, 
I said : 

‘My dear, will you take an orange ?” 

At this apparently harmless question I was puzzled to see 
the two boys suddenly look at one another startled, and grin— 
and then flush up. I flushed also, I don’t know why, except 
that I was getting nervous and ill at ease. Perhaps I had not 
quite got over a blunder I made the previous winter, when one 
of my young nephews was leaving after spending the day with 
us. Hewore an Eton suit and a red nose, and he sneezed con- 
tinually. ‘I don’t see your overcoat and muffler,” I had 
remarked. Whereupon confusion ensued; and it took me a 
little time to grasp that it was an age when prudence was 
unfashionable, and that it was offensive in me to suppose it 
otherwise, as I should have known that overcoats and mufflers 
were considered ‘ unmanly and soft.” 


After Mr. big Simpson had also enjoyed a good tea, he 
expressed his thanks with some condescension, his shoulders 
well hunched up to bear the weight of his importance. No 
sooner had he gone than my son took me seriously to task : 

“Mother, how could you ?” 
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“How could I what ?” I inquired innocently. 

“‘ How could you talk to Simpson as though he were a baby ? 
Fellows don’t like being called ‘my dear.’ And please do re- 
member never to call me by anything but my surname when 
any of the fellows are present. They don’t know my first name. 
And it isn’t usual, you know. And it does sound so stupid.” 

This came as a revelation. My son’s name is such a pretty 
one ; but I was evidently in the wrong, and in consequence I was 
conscious of a breach of etiquette. I also felt that a novel sort 
of education was about to begin for me; and I hoped that we 
should soon outgrow this uncomfortable sense of awe before a 
four-months seniority. Otherwise, the neglect of the child of 
the golden top-knot appeared more irrevocable than ever. 


Ill 


MY son had grown very tall, but his face looked more youthful 

than his fifteen years warranted. Charlie had been for- 
given, and came to us frequently, as of yore. Now I had to 
look up at my son as he said: , 

‘* Angel "—(it would have been quite a hopeless reputation to 
live up to from a woman’s point of view, but for the half- 
bantering, half-affectionate manner in which it was said)—“ I 
have invited Wallace to afternoon tea next Saturday. You will 
like him. He is very artistic. And, by-the-bye, would you 
please just mention casually afterwards that you have no 
objection to smoking ?” 

“ Smoking !” 

“Yes. He smokes cigarettes. I tell him it is awfully bad 
for him. He isn’t any older than I am, but,” added my son 
rather ruefully, ““he seems so somehow. And, please, don’t 
give him any of your views on smoking. Do be careful.” 

Before Saturday arrived I had been so admonished that J 
began to feel like expecting Royalty. 

When the friend entered, my maternal pride was flattered to 
find that he was not nearly so tall nor so well developed as my 
son. My mind flew to the “smoking” as the cause; but I 
kept my thoughts to myself. I was very careful. Moreover, 
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he was not so intellectual, but he was certainly more manly. 
His collars, too, were ‘‘a great attraction”; and they were of 
the newest style—so was his beautifully knotted tie. 

He made me feel quite at home. My son was right—I did 
like his friend. After I had poured out tea, and they had 
seen to my comfort, I suddenly turned hot all over, for the 
thought occurred to me that I had not been instructed as to the 
necessity or not of saying Wr. Wallace. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for a terrible faux pas. I was at my wits’ end. I chose 
a favourable second, and unobserved by his friend I attracted 
my son’s attention, and elevating my eyebrows to their utmost 
capacity, I mouthed the word “‘ Mr.” It certainly is a difficult 
word to convey, and that may account for my son’s dulness. 
He looked puzzled and desperately anxious, I tried again ; 
this time it was even more of a fiasco, for I was all but 
caught. Sol smiled sweetly, and, gently coughing, I decided 
to be on the safe side and call young Wallace ‘‘ You.” 

This caused some slight confusion at first; and then 
I gladly noticed that my son understood my dilemma. He 
shrugged his shoulders. He evidently could not advise, but re- 
frained from replying until he had made certain that I addressed 
him, which was also somewhat awkward as I| dared not, -vithout 
previous permission, call my son by his first name, and I really 
could not bring myself to call him by his surname. Fancy the 
Queen calling the Duke of York ‘ Guelph” or “ De Wettin ” to 
oblige the Shah! 

As “ You” rattled on amusingly from one subject to another, 
his smooth cheeks so newly shaven, and his whole manner so 
pleasing, one forgave him his feverish, hot-house young manli- 
ness in the certain prospect of the attractive man he would 
soon become. His laugh, too, was infectious, and I felt he had 
been hardly used when he frankly mentioned he had been 
“ plucked at exam.” 

“There are cigarettes on that table,” I said composedly. 
“Oh no! Ihave no objection.” My son cast a grateful look 


my way. 
Later, when ‘‘ You” rose to go, he said to me in his easy, 
jaunty way: 
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“T’ve enjoyed our chat immensely. So glad to have met 
you.” 


IV 


(CHARLIE was living with some relations in the country, and 

we had seen nothing of him for two years, when one evening 
he took us by surprise and we were all very happy to be together 
again. He was just nineteen, and had grown even taller than 
my son. They lighted their pipes at my request, and settled 
themselves comfortably down for a long talk. 

Though they discussed the actresses of the day and “the Pro- 
fession generally,” and then free-thought, I was not alarmed ; | 
recognised the phases. It amused me to watch the contrast 
in the appearance of the two—the one, fair and fresh looking ; 
my son, dark and serious. But their tastes and hobbies 
were similar, and they were as firm chums as ever. Then my 
attention was powerfully attracted by Charlie’s boots; they 
were most elegant, and as pointed as a carrot. 

My son had just emerged from the boot craze. Like his 
childish ailments, he always took his crazes mildly, and had 
lately recovered, relapsing into square - toed footgear after 
well-deserved suffering stoically borne. His walking-stick 
craze was of short duration, too. He had affected an inartistic- 
looking object with a huge crook. One day he came home 
without it. He had not seemed concerned—and I heaved a sigh 
of relief. ... 

“ Dreaming ?” 

I raised my eyes from those shining boots and joined apolo- 
getically in the laughter. 

“Mr. Lane, I congratulate you very heartily upon gaining 
your scholarship. You must have worked very hard at Cam- 
bridge.” 

Charlie blushed and thanked me awkwardly. He had grown 
rather nervous, and at times, in eager moments, he stammered 
slightly. 

“Yes, we boys must work hard nowadays.” 

(‘ Boys!” I thought to myself. Was the “ Manly Craze” 
SO soon over ?) 
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“The exams. are so very stiff. But please don’t call me 
‘Mr.’ You never used to.” 

| looked towards my son for orders. He gave a surreptitious 
nod of consent. We spent a very merry evening. 

“‘T hope I shall soon see you again,” said Charlie to me with 
shy cordiality on leaving. 

V 
THE following evening my son went to his first dinner-party. 
He had always refused invitations before, on the plea that 
society functions and scientific study were antagonistic in aim 
and interest. But this time I had persuaded him to accept; and 
he seemed glad. 

Before dressing he certainly looked disconsolate, and kept on 
yawning immoderately. I put it down to nervousness and said 
nothing. 

When he reappeared on the scene in well-fitting evening 
dress with a flower in his buttonhole, he looked very wide awake 
indeed, and my heart gave a little throb of pride. 

‘I don’t like leaving you alone, Mater,” he said. I gently 
demurred ; and his heavy tread was soon out of the house, 
followed by the usual little feeling of void within me. I was 
alone. 

As I sat over the fire musing of how my boy and I had 
always been all in all to one another, a feeling of amused satis- 
faction came over me when I remembered what a wrench it was 
only a few years ago when I gave him that little figurative 
push-out-of-the-nest needful to his manliness—insisting that 
he should take up all the responsibilities of his age and posi- 
tion. He had thus come to see that he could think and judge 
and act for both of us, and was all the happier for it. 

The evening wore slowly away. At last | was roused by 
hearing the latch-key in the door as the clock struck eleven— 
and in walked the young master of my thoughts. 

““ Now tell me all about it,” I said as we settled down com- 
fortably side by side in a favourite cosy corner. 

“Very well, Mater, but you mustn’t give way to your little 
interruptions.” I agreed, 
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“Well, first of all, to my surprise I met a fellow who used to 
go to our school. He has grown a beard and looked awfully 
funny. There were only spinsters and bachelors, and I took in 
to dinner a Scotch girl, very demure, and inclined to be silent. 
I put her through her paces all right, but she made it very 
difficult. And I didn’t want to talk much myself.” 

“T hope you were not thinking of ‘catalytic action,’ and 
offered her your right arm to take her in,” I said, quite for- 
getting my promise. 

“Oh yes. It never occurred to me there was a wrong one 
to offer—or probably I should have offered it.” He thought 
a moment, and then he added, “It was lucky, that. And 
Punch, you know, Mater, helped me a lot. I remembered 
du Maurier’s pictures of smart dinner-parties where etiquette 
was everything; and I kept a sharp look out on the other fellows, 
you bet. When the ladies had gone upstairs we talked about 
things in general. No, 1 only drank water. Wine is apt to 
make one too communicative, and I wanted to maintain my 
reserve. Later, the others played games—and there was a bit 
of a dance—but it was an awful bore. I should have preferred 
keeping you company, Mater.” 

He gave a timely yawn, and we said good-night. 





VI 
YESTERDAY my son came of age, and the ball we had long 
talked of took placein hishonour. ‘There was so much bustle 
and excitement before evening that his anxiety as to whether 
my pink satin dress really had come surprised me. But when 
I wore it and entered the drawing-room, I understood his 
curiosity. For without my knowledge he had had the room 
transformed into a veritable bower of pink roses. He looked 
satisfied, and then tore upstairs to dress. 

A still greater surprise awaited me. 

The first to arrive, unfashionably early, was Charlie. He 
glanced nervously about, seemed ill at ease, and the slight 
stammer was again perceptible. 

‘You have not been well,” he said, concerned and anxious, 
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taking a rapid, affectionate glance at me. “Do take care of 
yourself.” 

“Oh, it was nothing,” I rejoined, smiling, “ and I don’t intend 
to be an invalid. Besides, I’m getting an old lady now.” (Of 
course, I’m not.) 

He didn’t enter into my tone of levity, but looked vexed. 
At that moment some relations arrived, and my son entered 
by another door, rather out of breath and trying to look as 
though he had been waiting about for ages. 

We had the satisfaction of receiving amongst other guests 
many ‘‘boys from our school,” whose appearance certainly 
belied the expression. 

Charlie, to my concern, had disappeared ; but when at the end 
of the evening I stood alone—my son having gone to see the 
last two ladies to their carriage—he suddenly appeared before 
me like some dejected sprite. 

“What is the matter, Charlie?” I asked. “I fear you have 
been lonely and neglected ?” 

‘“‘T am never lonely with this.” 

He pulled a case out of his pocket, and to my astonishment 
showed me my own portrait. 

“You see I wear it near my heart.” 

““T never knew you had it. If I ask you for it,’ 1 added, 
gently but firmly, “‘ you will give it to me. And I do ask you 
for it.” 

He looked at it wistfully as I took it from his hand. 

“‘ You—you—have always been so good and kind to me,” he 
stammered. “TI shall never love any one else, and my one wish 
is that some day you would be my wife!” 

I almost lost my breath. 

‘“‘ Now listen to me, Charlie,” I replied with all the serious 
dignity I could command. “ You have mistaken your feelings— 
and you are not the first of your age who has done so, by any 
means. Young men are apt to become infatuated with women 
nearly double their own age. You mustn’t mind the expression 
—pbut it is a craze, like many others they go through. And 
later, those women earn the gratitude of those same young 
men after they have realised the explanation—that the feel- 
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ing of youthful sympathy, allied to a chivalrous recognition 
of small or fancied favours, is zof love. Remember, a man’s 
part is to love and protect a younger woman: it is not for the 
man to take experience from his wife—which she began to 
accumulate before he was born. Is it not so? I have tried 
to make you realise your real feelings. May I not go on 
trying ?” 

I held out my hand, and as he bent over it I thought of 
curly-headed Charlie of many years ago. The top-knot now 
was only the ghost of its former self—but some hairs still stuck 
up on end at the back, in their old ludicrous, obstinate way. 
A tear fell on my hand, and reminded me of those I had kissed 
away. 

“T wish I could do something for you,” he remarked in 
steady, manly tones. ‘ If you would only let me do something 
for you, it would make me feel happier.” 

“You can indeed do much for me,” I replied, and his flushed 
face brightened. ‘Be a firm friend to my son. When you 
both leave to-morrow to study your chemistry together, let me 
feel for both your sakes, that while you are in Germany you 
will be a friend to him if necessary, in times of temptation to 
dissuade him from doing what I would not approve. And that, 
with your more sanguine nature, you will cheer him should he 
feel lonely or discouraged.” 

“IT promise. Good-bye.” 

Reverently he raised both my hands to his lips, and hurried 
away. 

When my son entered he said : 

“Charlie has just slunk off. What’s up? I know he thinks 
tons of you. By Jove! has he been talking to you—about 

” 

I remained silent. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed, looking at me _ curiously. 
Then, thoughtfully twirling his moustachelette, he added : 

“No. Did he really ?” 

I nodded. 

“What cheek! Silly ass, isn’t he ?” 

I nodded again and laughed. 
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“ But,” he added, “I don’t exactly blame him all the same, 
silly fool.” 
“‘ It must be a secret,” I said, “ but I tell you because it is the 


Crowning Craze of youth, and one you should know to avoid. 
So be warned, and s 


“No preaching !” 





He folded me in his great arms. And 
when that baby of mine held me tight and told me with a smile, 
“ All the fellows say I’ve a stunning little mother,” 


I felt very 
grateful to my son’s friends for letting him know it. 


Mase. H. SpieE_tMANN. 
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WHEN SEASONS MEET 


FOUND my lady, after many days, 
| Had wrought the overthrow 
Of loveless wind and snow ; 
When April broke her prison, and the ways 
Of all the woods 
Were pricked with pallid hoods 
Of lords and ladies, and the timid leaves 
Misted the boughs like spray of coming floods ; 


And the fields dreamed of reaper-months and sheaves. 


I found my lady where she stood at gaze 
In a still orchard-close ; 
And when a wind uprose, 
The trees blushed down their blossom on the maze 
Of her bright hair ; 
And every little air 
Came amorously to touch her raiment sweet, 
While the first violets that the deep grass bare 


Loved humbly with their lips against her feet. 


Her blue eyes shone with a glad, tender fire, 
As eyes that see afar, 
Led by a steadfast star, 
Some far-off land of long-sought heart’s desire. 
Her red lips, too, 
Were tremulous, and drew 
Shoot eager breaths, and her arms were outspread, 
While, like bright wings her raiment backward blew, 
And she seemed scarce the heavy earth to tread. 
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So I made pause, nor stirred, in hushed amaze, 
Till upon me she turned 
Her eyes that tearful yearned 
Over this sudden wonder of glad days ; 
And all her grace 
Sank close in my embrace, 
While, after parching days of frozen drouth, 
My lips drank deeply, for a moment’s space, 


The chaliced chastity of her sweet mouth. 


A. F. BELL. 
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MALICIOUS FORTUNE! 


(The Editor has found it necessary to make this slight alteration in the 


title of Mrs. Diiring’s Story) 


By STELLA M DURING, Avtrnor or “BETWEEN THE DeEvIL 


AND THE DEEP SEA,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER X 


i ISS THORNEYCROFT, do you remember meeting 
me, a month last Monday, at Meltham Junction ?” 
Helen looked up out of the dusky back of the 

summer-house at the quiet figure leaning against one of the 
door-posts. Then she turned away a little wearily. 

“T thought you were going to explain—what happened this 
morning,” she said coldly. 

“So I am.” 

“ But that—has nothing to do with it.” 

“ Pardon me, it has everything to do with it.” 

‘“‘T don’t—understand.” 

“You will in a moment. Do you remember it? Did you see 
me?” 

“Yes, I spoke to you; you know I did.” 

“‘Have you ever mentioned the fact that you saw me to 
any one else ?” 

“1 told Anita.” 

“You told Anita ?” 

“ Yes—I—think so. I couldn’t be certain, but I think I did. 
Does it matter ?” 

“‘ Matter!” he echoed blankly ; ‘‘it matters a good deal. Has 
Mrs. Beresford mentioned it to you since ?” 

‘““No. I may not have told her. I can’t remember clearly. 
I did not think it—of any importance. Is it ?” 

“It is of every importance. It is my only explanation—I 
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cannot say excuse—for what happened this morning. Miss 
Thorneycroft, I was the friend who had been to see L’Estrange 
that night.” 

“You! You /” shrinking away from him into the shadows 
till only the gleam of her small pale face indicated her where- 
abouts. ‘‘ Then, are vou ? 





“The man who murdered him? No, by Heaven, I’m not! 
—though I should have the very devil of a job to prove it!” he 
added, under his breath. ‘ I—I want to tell you all about it, 
and how it excuses—or at least makes intelligible—my—my 
attitude towards you. May I ?” 

“if you please,” in a quick half-whisper. 

“Did you ever hear anything about—Mrs. Colquhoun and 
me ?” he asked after a pause, his voice oddly quiet. 

“‘T have heard that you admire her.” 

“ But nothing—injurious ?—no evil suspicion ?—I beg your 
pardon,” he added hurriedly. 

“ You—needn'’t.” 

‘‘No, I suppose I needn’t!” with a wondering realisation of 
the tie that, for her, existed between them. “But have you, 
Miss Thorneycroft ?” 

‘“Never. Never the faintest suggestion of such a thing.” 

“Then the world is better than I gave it credit for. As God 
is above us, there was never any foundation for it, but you 
know what the world is. She was introduced to me as Edith 
L’Estrange, and I was thrown suddenly into very intimate rela- 
tions with her. It was only for a few days, but a few days 
were enough to bowl me over completely. Then I heard of her 
engagement. I was, of course, a married man, but to get a 
divorce from my wife would have been disgracefully easy. Did 
you know I had been married ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Who told you ?” 

“ Mr. Tiark.” 

‘‘ Ah. He would give you—other particulars. Did he?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Helen, very low. 

“Well,” with a slight effort, ““as I was saying, I hear of 
Edith L’Estrange’s engagement—a little too late. I never told 
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her—what she was to me, but I told Colquhoun. I thought it 
only fair.” 

“ Colquhoun’s a good fellow,” he went on, as Helen did not 
speak. ‘‘He put me on my honour and trusted me. He has 
never had reason to regret it.” 

“Go on,” said Helen, a little breathlessly. 

“But her brother, Henry L’Estrange, thought he had reason 
to distrust both my conduct and my motives. I suppose 
Colquhoun must have told him something of what I said to him. 
He asked me to go and see him at Meltham—that Monday 
night. I went, and he—he took upon himself to—to say 
things—that if I had not suspected he was crazy I would not 
have taken from any man.” 

“Mr. L’Estrange judged you by himself.” The reply was 
quick, almost involuntary. 

“ He is dead,” said Carstairs simply, ‘‘ and practically I killed 
him, though I am entirely guiltless of his murder. He threat- 
ened to shoot me where I sat if I would not give my word not 
to see Mrs. Colquhoun again. There was not the faintest 
excuse for his making any such condition, and I refused. As 
he touched the trigger of his revolver I knocked his arm up, 
and the bullet, unfortunately, went into his head instead of into 
mine. Now, do you see?” 

“TI don’t see what it all has to do with me.” 

“Miss Thorneycroft, you know I was in Meltham, and you 
are the only one in the world who does. If you had happened 
to say so, and had been subpcenaed by the prosecution as a 
witness against me, I should undoubtedly have been hanged.” 

Helen leant forward on the little rustic table, pressing her 
soft arms on its knotty surface as though the bruise of the 
rough bark were grateful to her. 

“But now! I may have said so to Anita! They may ask 
me, may force me to speak now . 

“They can’t,” looking steadily down. ‘“ You cannot be 
called against me. You are—my wife. Now do you under- 
stand ?” 

Helen rose suddenly, as though the thatched roof over her 
smothered her. 
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“Yes,” she said, leaning heavily on the gnarled wood before 
her; “at last I understand—that you have sacrificed me unhesi- 
tatingly to save yourself. Perhaps you have some excuse. I 
don’t know; I can’t judge—yet.” 

“Not entirely to save myself—leave me what rags of decency 
I can claim. I swear to you, by God in Heaven, that, if I had 
had only to think of myself, | would rather have been hanged 
than have said to you—what I was forced to say that Sunday. 
But I had Mrs. Colquhoun to think of as well. If the truth 
nad come out there would have been—scandal, and I had 
vowed again and again I would never bring it upon her. I 
sacrificed you, yes, but not to myself. I told you so before.” 

‘“‘But—you didn’t tell me it was to Mrs. Colquhoun,” her 
breath coming quick and short. For some occult reason what 
he regarded as his crowning excuse had deepened her indigna- 
tion at his treatment of her to a passionate resentment that 
threatened to overmaster her. ‘ What is Mrs. Colquhoun to 
me! I hardly know her—and I don’t like her—” too much 
excited to realise that she had not been aware of this fact 
before. ‘Don’t think I forgive you; I never shall; I never 
can! You may imagine that you were compelled to take the 
steps you have taken, but you might have gained the same end 
by different means. The methods you stooped to employ were 
such as no man worthy the name could ever have condescended 
to; such as no gentleman would have ever even glanced at. If 
you had told me the truth; if you had appealed to me as you 
might have done—explained things to me as you ought to have 





done . 


“You would not have married me!” through his set teeth. 

“T would!” 

“]—did not know that,” looking doggedly down. “I had 
no reason to suppose you would marry a man you had only 
known ten days to save his neck twenty times over. I don’t 





believe it now.” 

“I would!” 

But it would have been to save him, and not Mrs. Colquhoun ; 
on that point Helen’s mind was very clear. 

“T did not know that, Miss Thorneycroft—and—and, as far 
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as my—my methods are concerned,” the painful colour rising 
to his hair, ‘‘ one thing I most positively assure you. 1 never 
could, and never should, have carried out the—the plan I—I 
was coward enough to threaten you with. I relied entirely 
upon the threat in conjunction with what had happened before 
—at Mrs. MacArthur’s. I don’t know whether you believe me 
or not—but it’s true.” 

She perhaps had little reason, but she did believe him. 
There was that in his face and voice that carried conviction 
with it. She sat down slowly, as though her limbs gradually 
refused tosupport her. She was wearing the black tulle dinner 
dress she had worn the very night he was referring to at 
Mrs. MacArthur’s, and there was something startling, almost 
spectral about the face, colourless in the dusk, that, in its 
V-shaped setting of white, was the only thing that could be 
seen in the shadows of the summer-house. 

“Isn't it rather—adding insult to injury—to tell me that 
now ?”’ she asked, a little faintly. ‘‘ You do me an injury that 
is irrevocable 2 

“‘] have done you no injury.” 

“Tt is an injury to be tied for life to a man I can only despise. 
We must both of us feel the effects of what happened this 
morning as long as we live ; and now, when it is too late to 
alter anything, you tell me I submitted to it under a misappre- 
hension—that the fear that alone drove ime to listen to you had 
—no foundation! It—it may be true, but why you tell me so 
I am at a loss to understand, unless you would have me regret 
more than I do now, if it were possible, that I ever agreed to 
your plans.” 

“T don’t wish you to regret; you have nothing much to 





regret if you only knew,” in a sullen undertone. ‘And you 
know why I told you. You can’t help thinking badly of me; 
but, at least, you shall think no worse of me than I deserve.” 
“It would be difficult,” passionate and low. She was justi- 
fied in being cruel to him, in making him feel all that he was 
capable of feeling ; and she need not be afraid of hurting too 
deeply a man as callous as he had proved himself. ‘ And I 
have for my consolation the remembrance that—for life e 
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She broke down suddenly, throwing her arms out across the 
table and dropping her head on them, and, though no sound 
came, Carstairs knew that she was crying bitterly. She had 
good reason. Tears are a natural accompaniment of wedding- 
days. He stood pulling his heavy moustache and staring at 
that lowered head with sombre eyes, quietly fighting, with all 
the strength he had, a temptation that had swept over him like 
fire, to sit down on that uninviting seat of gnarled and twisted 
branches, draw that quivering figure into the shelter of his 
arms, and kiss those tears away, even whilst he told her that 
the chains that galled her existed in her own imagination only, 
that the bonds that chafed and held her were the hollowest of 
shams, a mockery the necessity for which he hoped and prayed 
the next few days would sweep away. And there he stood in 
such a position that to touch with so much as a finger-tip the 
hand that lay, clenched and white, within a few inches of his 
own, would justify the worst she had ever thought of him, 
stamp him for ever and ever the coward she had called him, 
and the cad he had called himself. 

“For Heaven's sake, let us put the personal aspect of the 
case on one side; it doesn’t exist for us,” he said, almost 
irritably. ‘“ If nothing happens on Thursday 

“On Thursday ?” 

“The adjourned inquest is fixed for the 14th. Didn’t you 


” 





know ?” 

“ But—what may happen on Thursday ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. If anything has cropped up to point to 
my presence at Meltham—if, by any evil chance, you are in 
danger of being called as a witness against me———” 

“Yes,” said Helen breathlessly. 

‘‘Then—this morning’s ceremony must be acknowledged, 
Miss Thorneycroft.” 

‘This is the—combination of circumstances you alluded to?” 

“Yes. It is a risk ] dare not be unprepared for, but i tell 
you, for your comfort, it is unlikely.” 

‘But if some one else comes forward and swears 

‘‘That I was at Meltham? Then their testimony, with the 
doctor’s report and my silence, will undoubtedly hang me.” 


” 
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Helen’s eyes dilated and her lips parted softly. On her face, 
in spite of all his iniquities, he read genuine horror and distress. 

‘You needn’t mind so much,” he said with an almost whim- 
sical smile; “it would cut your Gordian knot very neatly. 
And even if you were—-my widow, no one would ever know.” 

“But—but you are sure they cannot-—make me—— ?” 

“Say anything that can hang me? Make your mind easy, 
no one can—now! It’s rather a pity, all things considered, for 
you, isn’t it!”’ Her passionate disgust at the tie between them 
had stung him more deeply than he knew. 

“Don’t say such things, they are horrible.” 

‘It’s one road to freedom, anyway.” 

“You will hardly suggest I wish to take it!” 

“It is true there may be others.” 

“What do you mean, Major Carstairs?” turning with an 
eagerness she could not hide. It gave him a sharp stab. It 
may not have touched his heart, but it certainly stung his 
vanity. 

“If nothing happens on Thursday I will tell you,” he said 
quietly. “And now I’m going. Will you meet me here on 
Thursday ?” 

“Yes. Philip is going to the inquest.” 

“So am I.” 

“Oh, but isn’t that running an unnecessary risk? Some 
one may see—recognise ‘2 

“That is exactly what I wish to test, the danger of recog- 
nition. If 1 get through the day unnoticed, and nothing to lead 
suspicion my way turns up in the evidence, I shall be justified 
in regarding myself as pretty safe, don’t you think so ?” 

“But need you fly recklessly in the face of danger—like 
that ? Surely the report of the evidence would content you, 
you need not hear it yourself.” 

‘‘T shouldn’t be satisfied. It’s a risk, of course, but if I come 
safely through I shall be more coniented. 1 can quite under- 
stand that you would rather I did nothing to increase the chances 
of your—having to acknowledge -” 

“‘ Major Carstairs, I was not considering myself.” 

“] beg your pardon, I knew you were not,” an odd mixture 
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of sullenness and humility in his voice; ‘only, when one is 
badly hurt, one wants to—hurt back; it’s natural. J don’t only 
consider myself—always. I wasn’t then.” 

“You were considering me?” with a faint suggestion of 
satire. 

“Certainly, I was considering you.” 

“Then, if that is true, you will stay away from Meltham on 
Thursday. Ido not wish to be driven to acknowledge—what 
I shall be compelled to acknowledge if you are recognised. 
I did not think of it till you suggested it, but it is quite true. 
But that is not my only reason. I have no wish to see you 
hanged, Major Carstairs.” 

‘“‘ However much I may deserve it,” he finished quietly. 

She did not answer. He studied her face as she leant her 
head wearily back against the rough wooden wall of the summer- 
house ; that and her white hands, loosely clasped upon her lap, 
were all he could see. She was calmer, and, it might be fancy, 
born of his aching hope, but to his thinking the expression of 
her face was softer. She had not forgiven him, she probably 
never would. She did not find his conduct in the smallest 
degree excusable, no one could; but at least she acknowledged 
that the motive that had driven him to act as he had done was 
a strong one, and that was something. 

“Well,” he said presently, ‘“ we'll leave things there, for the 
present. I—I can’t stay away from Meltham on Thursday. 
I would if I couid, to spare you anxiety—but I can’t! If I 
come safely through, I have something to tell you. If I 
don’t , 

“ You think you will ?” 





She was anxious, troubled, and it was not entirely for her- 
self. The conviction brought some little balm to his smarting 
heart. 

“TI think so. I hope so. I will wish you good evening, 
Miss Thorneycroft.” 


She neither moved nor spoke, sitting as he had left her, her 
head leant wearily back against the wall as she listened to his 
retreating footsteps, crisp and firm and rapid. He went boldly 
up the garden in the greyness and out through the front gates, 
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forgetting that Prudence would have counselled him to go, as 
he had come, by the little gate in the wall close by. Helen 
trembled lest any one should see him, but in her heart she 
admired his want of caution. It was an odd ending to a 
wedding-day. She put the thought away with a short laugh 
that was dangerously near tears, yet people, as a rule, have 
only one wedding-day, and it was a pity, after all, that the one 
she had drawn from Fate’s lottery bag should have been so 
very different from anything she had ever pictured. She got 
up from her seat before long and walked slowly, languidly into 
the house, worn out by emotion and excitement. There was 
nothing for her to do, now, but wait till Thursday. 

Thursday came, though it seemed to Helen sometimes as 
though it never would. Long as Wednesday had _ been, 
Thursday was longer. She wondered sometimes what it could 
be that, if all went well to-day, Major Carstairs wished to tell 
her; but it did not exercise her mind to any great extent. 
What occupied her thoughts to the exclusion of everything 
else was undeniable, never resting, almost unendurable anxiety 
—for him. It struck her sometimes as peculiarly illogical that 
she should be so deeply concerned for the safety of a man she 
hated, as she assured herself she hated Major Carstairs. She 
would fain have persuaded herself that her anxiety was lest his 
danger should compel her to acknowledge to all the world the 
tie between them; but in her heart she knew that selfish con- 
sideration of that sort did not weigh with her at all; that to 
prevent false suspicion falling upon him she would have 
acknowledged it ten times over. Her own mental attitude 
perplexed and disturbed her. 

“Tt is absurd even to imagine I care what happens to him,” 
she told herself passionately, twisting her hands together ; 
“but then I suppose I have a right to be absurd—being a 
woman. Besides, he is—my husband,” with a curt laugh. 
“People are allowed to be anxious about their husbands—even 
if they are bad ones.” 

And then, suddenly, it was evening, and she was alone in 
the little summer-house, the scent of mignonette and sweetbriar 
all about her in a steaming, heavy greyuness, the plunge of the 
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sullen waves on the shore below, and the scream of the pebbles 
dragged back into the sea by the undertow, marking off the 
heavy throbs of her bounding heart. Philip was not yet back 
from Meltham; it was possible he would stay the night in 
town. Anita, in the “undress” in which her soul delighted, 
was deep in a society novel in the seclusion of her own room. 
Helen might count upon an hour at least free from interruption. 
But would he come within the hour? It was now just 
after eight. He would not get from Meltham to York under 
three hours. Then there was the run from York to Trent- 
borough, and the ride from Trentborough to Combe Salterton. 
If the inquest were over by three 





With her thought came the sharp click of the latch on the 
little gate in the stone wall and a crisp footfall on the gravel. 
Major Carstairs looked anxiously into the shadows of the 
summer-house, drew back sharply, and raised his cap. 

“It’s all right,” he said with a long sigh of relief. 

Helen did not speak. The sudden sweeping away of all her 
vague terrors shook her from head to foot; her eyes felt hot 
and misty; the beating of the pulses in her throat nearly 
choked her; her tongue was paralysed—and he was waiting 
for a reply of some sort. 

“ The—the verdict ?” 

‘‘Murder against some person or persons unknown.” 

“ And you say it is all right ?” 


” 


‘‘ Well, of course 





“You mean a 





“‘] mean that there has been nothing to point my way, 
nothing at all. No one recognised me, nothing cropped up in 
the evidence. I believe | am absolutely safe. I wonder if 
you understand the relief of it ?” 

Helen’s face chilled and hardened. If he had come to her in 
trouble and difficulty, in distress and danger, she could have 
condoned, perhaps forgiven, certainly sacrificed herself and her 
own feelings, ignoring everything except how best to aid him 
in his hour of peril. But now, with his handsome head erect 
and fearless, and that ring of confidence, almost gaiety, in his 
voice, all her anger and all her contempt for him and his con- 
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duct swept over her again like a flood. She stood, her hands 
lightly clasped on the table before her, erect and cold. 

““Won’t you say you are glad ?” he asked gently. 

“T am glad, certainly.” 

“For yourself—or for me ?” almost wistfully. 

“ For—both of us, Major Carstairs.” 

“ Before I—I say any more, will you—shake hands with me, 
Miss Thorneycroft ? ” 

But this was too much. Helen turned haughtily from him, 
every line of her figure emphasising refusal. 

‘“‘T am sorry,” he said. He spoke with downcast eyes, and 
he had lost a good deal of his buoyancy and all his confidence. 
‘‘T would have liked you—I suppose I was a fool. I don’t see 
how you can 





after all—till you have heard what I have got to 
say. Perhaps you won’t then.” 

Helen’s eyes questioned him, wide and wistful. She was 
not sorry she had refused his request, she was not sorry he was 
hurt about it ; it was a sign of greater grace than she had given 
him credit for that he should be, but her heart ached all the 
same. He pulled himself sharply together. 

“When Dickie Tiark was chattering about my affairs,” with 
a shade of annoyance he could not entirely suppress, ‘‘ did he 
tell you anything about my wife’s death, Miss Thorney- 
croft ?” : 

“He told me she was drowned in the Cleveland Casile last 
May.” 

“Yes, that is what everybody has supposed up to now. 
But, as a matter of fact, she wasn’t. She is alive now. I have 
here,” half withdrawing Johnnie Andrews’ second epistle, which 
had promptly arrived yesterday, from his breast-coat pocket 
and slipping it back again, ‘‘a letter to say so.” 

Helen clutched at the edge of the table, for the summer- 
house was going round; but the table would not save her, it 
was not steady itself, and she dropped helplessly on to the 
seat behind her. 

“ Then—then 

“The ceremony we went through together the day before 
yesterday means absolutely nothing ; exactly so.” 
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Helen put her elbows on the table and dropped her forehead 
on her interlaced fingers. Major Carstairs came a step nearer 
and laid his hands on the table, leaning heavily. 

“And now,” he said quietly, “‘ I’m going to tell you something 
else, something that no one except we two must ever know if I 
don’t want to be prosecuted for bigamy. 1 knew before. I 
knew when I spoke to you—that Sunday night, or I never could 
have said—what I did say. If you don’t believe me, ask 
Johnnie Andrews; you shall see him on purpose. He’ll tell 
you.” 

Helen said nothing. In the complete upheaval of all her 
ideas throughout the past month there was no room in her 
mind for anything but dumb astonishment. But once again she 
believed him, and he instinctively felt it. 

“T almost wish,” he went on huskily, “that some suspicion 
of the truth had occurred to you, that you had not been quite 
so easily convinced that I was—the consummate rascal I must 
have appeared. I’m—I’m not excusing myself,” with a trace of 
hurry ; “the means I used to gain my end deserve all you've 
ever said about them—but the end itself, after all, is not so 
very tremendous. That is what I meant when I said that I 
might have done you an injury, but it was not irrevocable. Why 
I have felt that, though you have good cause for hating me, it’s 
not quite such good cause as you thought it was.” 

And now Helen rested her chin on her hands and looked up 
and across at him, amazed and bewildered. 

“ Then " she said faintly ; it seemed all she could say. 

“We are not married at all,—no,” he replied simply. 

‘“‘ But—why didn’t you tell me this ?” the power of connected 
thought and its accompanying speech coming back with a rush. 
‘Why didn’t you explain ‘ 

‘* You asked me that before,” he answered as she broke off, 
“and I can only give you the same answer to-day as | gave 
you before—I daren’t. One doesn’t know how a woman will 
—take things, Miss Thorneycroft. Of course, I see now,” 
he went on presently, “that it would have been better to be 
frank with you from the first ; 1 believe you would have helped 
me somehow, even at some sacrifice to yourself, but—I didn’t 
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know that. I couldn’t. It seems a pity Fate could not have 
waited till we knew one another a little better before she 
tangled up our lives so very decidedly, doesn’t it ?” 

Helen did not speak. What had happened had destroyed 


so much, and, seeing that he stood there before her in spite of 


everything safe and unafraid, the destruction had been so un- 
necessary. An odd sense of having been swindled by Destiny 
out of rights that had been hers was growing upon her. 

‘And now,” Carstairs went on, setting back his shoulders 
and raising his head as if rejoicing in the removal of some 
physical oppression, ‘‘ I am going to Madeira to find my wife ; 
for, until she is found and produced, you won’t be comforted, 
and I know it. We need take no steps to annul a ceremony 
which is null and void from the beginning; but if ever you 
should wish to marry 

“I never shall!” in a passionate whisper. 

“Don’t be foolish,” he said gravely. ‘‘ You cannot say that, 
no girlcan. If ever you do it will be as well to take advice 
about it. I don’t think it would have to be formally quashed, 
and you will find it quite easy to keep everything between your- 
self and your solicitor. Indeed you will. I assure you, queerer 
things than these happen every day and nobody hears of them. 
That, practically, will be the only result of—what I forced you 
into the other day. No, not the only one. But for that—and 
what led up to it, you anc I might have been friends, good 
friends. Now—we can’t. Good-bye, Miss 1 horneycroft.” 

He lingered wistfully a moment, but only a moment. Helen 
sat rigid and chill, her will shifting in a whirlwind of emotion 
like a weathercock in a storm. Then she heard his footfall, 
alert and firm, and the sharp click of the gate-latch as he raised 
it. She bent her forehead on her hands again, and the tears 
dropped big and bright through her fingers, though she could 
not have told why. Before long she rose, walked slowly down 
to the gate in the damp dusk, shot home the bolts and turned 
the key in the lock. She stood a moment, dangling it upon a 
listless finger. 

“‘T__wish I had shaken hands with him,” she told herselt 
softly, 
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CHAPTER XI 


| T was nearly a week later that Major Carstairs found himself 

leaning over the rail of a big steamer, smoking idly and think- 
ing hard. All about him flashed and rippled the summer sea, the 
strong west wind swept over him, soft and steady, and before 
him in the glittering distance lay on the water a mass of cloud- 
like blue, that got clearer, sharper, darker with every passing 
moment—Madeira. His fellow passengers passed and repassed 
him, laughing and talking, excited and pleased to have reached 
their journey’s end, but he was neither, and looked so moody 
and repellent that no one spoke to him. He was just as well 
pleased that no one should. He had strurg himself up, steeled 
himself to face the coming interview with his wife, but every 
nerve shrank from the anticipation of it. What would it end 
in? Reproaches, recriminations, tears and, to close with, the 
torrent of unbridled abuse he had heard so often before. And 
she was there, waiting for him, an integral part of that blue 
mass floating upon the water. His eyes hardened and darkened 
as they rested upon it. 

He would not see her alone; on that point he was quite 
decided. Johnnie should be present at any interview that 
might take place ; he already knew so much, Carstairs reflected 
with lowering brows, that there was very little left for him to 
learn, and with the thought of that steady comrade at his side, 
what was before him did not appear quite so distasteful. 

Time slipped rapidly away; the afternoon was wearing on. 
Outlines had sharpened gradually, now mountains, trees, little 
white houses, clustering here and there into villages, could be 
seen. Carstairs almost forgot the disagreeable experience that 
might be in front of him in his pleasure at the beauty of the 
panorama spread before him, as the steamer forged steadily 
ahead and the shores slid by. Then he got his first glimpse of 
Funchal ; they were close upon it before it could be seen at all, 
and he gazed and gazed with genuine delight at the picture. 
The white houses peeping from the green of their surrounding 
gardens, the glow of the afternoon sunshine, the colour, the 
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grandeur of the everlasting hills behind, made a whole that 
fairly took his breath away. And now the steamer was slow- 
ing down, swaying, lying-to, and the rattle and grind of the 
anchor-chains was in his ear ; his journey was at an end. 

Where was Johnnie? He had wired to advise him of his 
arrival, and Johnnie would certainly be somewhere. <A _ boat 
was putting out towards them—the health-boat, he was in- 
formed. Another: ‘‘Customs,” murmured the father of a 
family with a groan. Johnnie was not likely to be in either of 
these. Then came a crowd of craft of all descriptions, and in 
one of them sat a young fellow in a light suit, who flung up his 
hand suddenly and waved a straw hat with much energy. 
Carstairs’ face cleared ; he was smiling quite naturally when 
Johnnie, followed by a handsome, dark-skinned native in a 
spotless white suit, scrambled on board and seized his hand in 
that grip which, with Englishmen, means so much. 

“ All right, old fellow? Fine, isn’t it!” indicating the sur- 
rounding beauty with a patronising hand. If it did not belong 
to him, it certainly ought to have done. Had he not lived there 
two months, and was he not an Englishman! ‘Come along. 
Sit tight, you fellows! Down you go, old chap! That’s 
ours.” 

Carstairs looked over into a light but serviceable boat, broad 
in the beam, sharp at the prow, and manned hy four Portu- 
guese rowers, that was swaying on the bright water at the foot 
of the ladder. 

““My--traps?” he suggested. Johnnie’s superiority was a 
little overwhelming. 

“ Pedro’ll see to them. I brought him on purpose. You 
needn’t worry about anything,” and, as a sharp “ By your 
leave” behind him awakened him to the fact that he was 
blocking the gangway, Carstairs resigned his belongings to 
Pedro and himself to Johnnie, and swung himself briskly down 
the steamer’s side. 

He almost clung to those last few minutes of liberty as the 
boat shot over the glittering water and Johnnie introduced 
object after object of interest to his notice in vain. His one 
remark was the baldest possible, 
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“It’s lovely weather.” 

“Yes, to-day. Lucky you didn’t get in yesterday; it was 
blowing a hurricane and raining torrents—we get it that way, 
end of September, you know. Hold tight, old man; they're 
going to beach us!” and the next moment the boat was dancing 
in the surf, and then shot with a “screel” over the pebbles 
high up on to the beach. ‘“ Cleverly done, wasn’t it ?” laughed 
Johnnie with the little air of proprietorship Carstairs found so 
distinctly amusing. ‘‘ Every minute you think they’ll go over, 
but they never do. This way, old man. What’s the matter?” 

“‘ Are all the roads as vile as this one ?” 

“They’re all paved the same way. It’s pretty bad walking, 
isn’t it? You had better have a pair of native shoes, to- 
morrow.” 

“Picturesque folk, some of them,” said Carstairs, looking 
about him with interest. 

“ Yes, Portuguese with a dash of the nigger thrown in. Nice 
people as a rule, but not over clean. There’s the Santa Clara, 
where we're staying.” 

Anything, everything but the subject uppermost in both their 
minds. Carstairs had had time to admire all he saw enough to 
satisfy even Johnnie before he mentioned it. After dinner he 
took his plunge. 

‘Where is she ?” he asked abruptly. 

Johnnie dropped his jovial air of proprietorship and answered 
gravely and promptly: 

“At the Edinburgh. Big hotel, down by the shore.” 

“ You are sure ?” 

‘Quite sure. When she landed I had the curiosity to follow 
her and find out where she went to. She was looking awfully 
ill, and by all accounts of what they’ve gone through, it’s no 
wonder. But when I saw her again she looked better.” 

“You've seen her twice ?” 

“Oh yes, two or three times.” 

“ There’s no mistake ? It—it zs her, I suppose ?” 

‘Oh, there’s no mistake, unfortunately. It wasn’t only that 
I knew her, she knew me; I saw she did. Besides, I couldn’t 
be mistaken. Wish I could, for your sake.” 
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‘‘By Jove, but I don’t—not this time!” said Carstairs under 
his breath, 

“Why, you don’t mean to say——-” 

“T do. Is she at the Edinburgh now ?” 

‘She was a fortnight ago; and as she has not left Madeira, 
I guess she is there still.” 

““ How do you know she was there a fortnight ago?” 

“The day before I wrote to you I went up to the hotel and 
had a look at the visitors’-book. There’s her name, ‘ Madeline 
Carstairs,’ as large as life and twice as natural.” 

“ And how do you know she has not left Madeira ?’ 

“T know a fellow attached to the Consulate, and I asked him 
to let me hear if her passport turned up—and it hasn’t. Done 
my best for you, haven’t I?” said Johnnie with a grin. 

“Thanks,” said Carstairs quickly, offering a cordial hand. 

“When will you go down ?” asked Johnnie, looking steadily 
away. 

“To-morrow morning. You'll come too, old fellow ?” 

“Tf you want me,” with a little gasp of astonishment. 

“Well, I do,” said Carstairs quietly. 

In the morning it was windy, but the threatened rain held 
off. 

‘Better take a mac. and a brolly,” said Johnnie ; “ when it 
does rain here it means it.” 

Carstairs obeyed. The two walked steadily down to the 
Edinburgh in silence, and even when they stood in the vesti- 
bule of the hotel Carstairs was still silent, and it was Johnnie 
who found himself putting inquiries to the hall porter. 

“Mrs. Carstairs ?” said the man politely. ‘ Yes, she was 
here for a short time. She left about a fortnight ago.” 

“Left ?” 

Johnnie started at the abrupt question. ‘Poor devil!” he 
said under his breath. 

“Yes, sir, it’s not quite a fortnight—about twelve days ago.” 

“‘ But—has she left Madeira ?” 

“T don’t know, sir. Would you like to see the manager ?” 

Yes, Major Carstairs would much like to see the manager. 
Whether he was the more dismayed or relieved at the news 
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that greeted him was more than he could have told. By-and-by 
the manager came, urbane and smiling. 

“Mrs. Carstairs? Ah yes, that was the lady who was ill. 
Suffering from the effects of exposure and privation. They 
had had a terrible time, terrible.” 

“Yes, we know all that,” interrupted Johnnie with a shade 
of impatience ; “this gentleman is her husband. He has come 
out from England to obtain news of her.” 

“‘Indeed,” said the manager, and it struck Carstairs suddenly 
that he looked more surprised than there was any need for him 
to look. He shook off the peculiar oppression that was settling 
over him with an effort. 

“Has she left Madeira ?” 

“‘No, oh no. But she fancied that we lay too low, too near 
the water, and that if she could be a little higher up amongst 
the hills she would get well quicker. There was a quinta 
likely to be vacant shortly, a pretty little villa in amongst the 
hills just behind Alegria. I think the family who had it were 
friends of the lady’s. She left here twelve days ago in a ham- 
mock to go to them.” 

“In a hammock!” echoed Carstairs aghast. ‘‘ Was she as 
bad as that ?” 

“That’s nothing, old man,” said Johnnie quickly. Was it 
possible he cared about his wife after all? ‘“‘ Everybody goes 
everywhere in a hammock here. She wasn’t very ill, was 
she ?” 

“No, oh no. Only delicate, and she was getting well nicely. 
Really, it would have been better for her to have stayed with 
us, where she had every comfort and attention. You see, we 
understand consumptive patients “ 

““Consumptive ?” echoed Carstairs again; ‘ she wasn’t con- 
sumptive.” 

“But yes, senhor.” This was an odd specimen of the genus 
“husband.” ‘It is since five years, so she told me, that she 
developed the symptoms of the disease. And the doctor was 
hopeful, very hopeful of what might be done by residence 
here.” 

“Don’t take too much notice,” implored Johnnie, dumb- 
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founded at the anxiety on Carstairs’ face. ‘The people here 
have got consumption on the brain. They’d tell you you were 
consumptive if you stayed here a fortnight. If any one comes 
to Madeira, why, he must be consumptive. That’s how they 
argue. And now about this quinta,” to the manager ; ‘‘ where 
is it? What is it called? How shall we get there ?—ham- 
mocks or horses ?” 

“A hammock for me! Good Lord!” said Carstairs in a 
dismayed undertone. 

“‘Oh, horses ; it is easy—for good riders. Quinta Mercés, 
by Alegria. Or would you wish to see the bearers that took 
Mrs. Carstairs ?” 

“Oh no, thanks. We'll ride out at once. Come along, old 
man, we shall find her at the quinta, right enough.” 

Carstairs ‘‘came along” obediently. He supposed they 
would, and it was with an odd mixture of dread and relief that 
he looked forward to the meeting. It was eight years now 
since he had seen her, and the eight years between twenty-six 
and thirty-four are long ones, and change a man greatly and a 
woman more. He ran a critical eye over the mount with which 
Johnnie promptly provided him. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “I wouldn’t like to say anything and 
hurt the poor little beast’s feelings, but e 

“ Ain’t much to look at, are they ?” said Johnnie cheerfully, 
“but you wait till it comes to scrambling up a hill like a house 
side, or sliding down a ravine like a boulder-strewn staircase, 
then you'll find out what they can do.” 

Carstairs laughed grimly and trusted himself to his horse 
and to Providence. In spite of the undercurrent of worry, 
irritation and anxiety he was conscious of, he enjoyed that ride. 
The floods of sunshine—for the day had decided to change for 
the better—the mountains, terraced by years of patient labour 
almost to their tops, the arcades of graceful vine, trained on 
trellises right over the road in many places, the little basalt 
cottages so much more picturesque outside than in, the wealth 
of flowers everywhere, delighted him. It was the last thing he 
enjoyed for some time. 

The road increased in roughness and difficulty as they passed 
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St. Roque and neared Alegria. Carstairs, though his plucky 
little steed, surefooted as a cat, deserved every word Johnnie 
had said of it, found he could no longer ride with his hand on 
his horse’s back and his eyes fixed on the beauties behind him. 
Alegria was reached and Quinta Mercés promptly discovered. 
There was no difficulty so far. 

But the little iron gate leading into the garden was locked, 
and all their joint endeavours failed to bring any one to 
open it. 

“What are we going to do now?” asked Johnnie, when he 
had shouted himself hoarse. 

“Jump it,” said Carstairs quietly. “I’m going to get in 
somehow. I suppose there’s no barbed wire to fear ?” 

“Don’t believe there’s an inch in the island. Come along,” 
and the next moment his horse had cleared the low railing, 
hidden in laurel and fuchsia, and landed like a bird on the grass 
inside. Carstairs promptly followed him, and the two rode 
round to the front of the house only to look blankly at each 
other, for every blind was down and the building was empty, 
silent and deserted! Carstairs stared a moment at the dazzling 
sheet of bougainvillea flung across the white house front, and 
his Rosinante stretched his neck and lunched all unreproved 
off the nearest rosebush. Then he rode slowly round to the 
back of the house and shouted suddenly for Johnnie. 

“This door is open,” he said in some excitement. 

Johnnie threw him his reins, sprang down and rattled 
smartly on the open door. An old woman, horribly ugly and 
inexpressibly dirty, answered his summons and replied to his 
questions with a torrent ef information in a patois that, to 
Carstairs’ unaccustomed ear, was amazing indeed. But Johnnie, 
who had by no means wasted his time in the island, translated 
glibly enough. 

‘She says the people have gone away and she doesn’t 
know where. White, Americanos. They waited for another 
lady to come—that’s her, for certain,” too eager to be very 
mindful of his grammar, “and she could not at the last 
minute, she was taken ill. It’s odd, isn’t it! She started, 
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“We must find these people, these Whites. They may 
know something—more definite.” 

“That'll be easy enough. But to my mind it would be 
better to find the bearers who carried her, they must know 
where they took her.” 

“T suppose it would,” agreed Carstairs. 

The scenery as they rode down did not interest him, the day 
had lost its beauty, the island its charm. This second failure 
in his quest had depressed him—unreasonably, he told himself. 
But Johnnie had been so confident of her near neighbourhood, 
had said so positively that he could “lay his hand upon her” 
at any moment that it might be necessary, and now all they 
could discover were baffling reports of her nearness that ended 
in nothing. His disappointment made him moody and irritable. 
Johnnie was sympathetic but considerably astonished. 

“Tt’ll be all right, old fellow, you’ll see,” he assured him. 
“We'll see those bearers to-night, when they get in, or first 
thing to-morrow. They’ll know all about it; they must, you 
know.” 

“‘T hope so.” 

“You seem anxious, old man,” unable to accept the fact in 
silence ; ‘‘a good deal more anxious than | should be, I’m 
afraid.” 

“ Anxious! It’s a matter of life and death—and worse.” 

Johnnie, stretched luxuriously in a basket-chair, took his 
cigar in his fingers that he might the better open his mouth. 

“Why? How’s that ?” 

“T—can't tell you. It isn’t only my affair. I can only repeat 
that it is a matter of the most vital importance that I should 
find her—and that soon.” 

Of the most vital importance! The colour rose darkly in 
his face as he realised the truth of the words. Suppose he 
should not find her! For a moment the temptation to tell the 
whole truth to Johnnie beset him sharply. In spite of his little 
superiorities and affectations, he could trust his judgment 
thoroughly, and he hungered for a word of advice in a crisis 
which had afflicted him with a most unusual mistrust of his 
own. His opinion of his own conduct fluctuated oddly. At 
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one time it seemed a small thing that, to avoid probabilities 
big with disaster, he should have driven Helen, by a threat that 
meant nothing, to go through a ceremony that meant nothing, 
and accept a position with regard to himself that still meant 
nothing. At another, the means he had made use of to attain 
his end appeared so inexcusable, so criminal, that it was 
difficult to believe that any motive could exist strong enough 
to drive him so to degrade himself in his own eyes. As far as 
Johnnie was concerned now, one moment he longed for his 
opinion on his conduet, the next he writhed under the certainty 
of what that opinion must be, for never had he realised how far 
he had fallen below his own standard of gentlemanly behaviour 
as now, when he pictured himself describing what he had done, 
and how he had done it, to his friend. 

“T’d like to tell you,” he said presently, with a curious 
earnestness. “If it only concerned myself I would. It’s, 
perhaps, a good thing I can’t, though. I don’t suppose you'd 
care to have much more to do with me—if you heard. I’ve 
been acting abominably, Andrews, and that’s the truth.” 

“Oh, get out,” said Johnnie, stretching his long legs and 
laughing comfortably. “I’ve heard you talk before. Know 
you better than you know yourself, old man, and that by a long 
chalk.” 

““T don’t believe any man knows himself,” Carstairs answered 
slowly. “I know I didn’t.” 

The bearers were promptly produced by the manager at the 
Edinburgh the next morning, and once again all that could 
be learnt was incomplete and unsatisfactory. The lady had 
insisted on having a fresh relay of bearers at St. Roque, and, 
though she had been assured that it was both unusual and 
unnecessary, had carried her point. A fresh set was found for 
her, and, as she had paid her first men well, they had come 
back to Funchal—and said nothing. 

“We must go to St. Roque,” said Carstairs quietly, ‘ and 
find the second lot.” 


They went, taking the most intelligent of the four with them. 
It was well they had, for the second set of bearers was difficult 
to find. Late in the afternoon one of them was discovered in 
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a wineshop near, and the search for facts promised to end in 
something definite. 

“You were to take the lady to Quinta Mercés, Alegria; 
say, is it not so?” asked the man from Funchal with much 
energy. 

The man from St. Roque replied with equal energy and 
more emphasis, talking with eyes and hands and shoulders too. 
Carstairs looked blankly at Johnnie, and Johnnie looked almost 
as blankly at him. 

“He says that that was the arrangement, but the lady was 
taken ill on the road. I—I think, from his description, she 
must have broken a blood-vessel on the lungs.” 

‘“Where did they take her ?” 

“To a cottage close by. It seems to have been her own 
wish. 1 don’t think any one is to blame.” 

“Tell him to show us the cottage,” said Carstairs quietly. 
“Ts she there now ?” 

Johnnie looked away. 

‘“‘ He—he says she is dead,” he said very low. 

For a moment Carstairs stood as though the news had turned 
him to stone. Then he recovered himself with an effort. 

“ Tell him to show us the cottage,” he said again. 

“Tt is the husband,” he heard behind him; his knowledge of 
Portuguese carried him so far, and a dagger between his 
shoulder-blades would hardly have hurt him more than the 
pitying glances he knew were falling on his broad back. 

They had ridden a considerable distance, the men walking 
beside them, before the cottage was reached. It was an ordi- 
nary peasant’s hut, built of rough basalt and thatched with 
straw. Carstairs had seen scores like it. A rough wooden 
verandah clung to its front, from under which one small 
window peeped furtively, but, rough as it was, the fuchsias 
that clustered thickly up the posts, and hung a quivering 
curtain of glossy leaves and dropping crimson bells from one 
end to the other, made it a thing of beauty indeed. Johnnie 
pushed open the door with the handle of his riding-crop and 
peered into the dark interior. 

“T’ll do the talking,” he said, with a glance of keen com- 
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miseration at Carstairs’ set face. ‘“ Jove, I’d no idea he’d take 
it to heart like this,” he finished to himself. 

A woman came out, more cleanly-looking than the generality, 
but of the rapid conversation between her and Andrews Carstairs 
understood not one word. 

“Tt is—true, old fellow.” 

Johnnie spoke, looking steadily down. 

“‘ Does she give any—particulars ?” 

“No; she is most taken up with assuring me she had a 
right to—things it seems she has taken. I believe she’s on 
the square. She says she has a paper.” 

“ Ask her to show it.” 


“ There are twenty pounds in my pocket-book. Pay for my 
Suneral out of it, and give the rest, with anything else of mine she 
may fancy, to the woman who has cared for me. 

“ MADELINE Carstairs.” 


Carstairs looked up from his wife’s last message with every 
vestige of colour drained out of his face. This, then, really 
was the end. There was no chance now of any expression of 
regret from her, of relenting from him. The terrible finality of 
death for the moment overwhelmed him. 

“Where is she buried ?” he asked. 

“In the little churchyard at St. Roque. We passed it as we 
came up.” 

Suddenly he looked up, an indescribable change on his face. 

“When did she die ?” 

“ Eleven days ago, on the twelfth of September.” 

The twelfth of September ! Helen’s wedding-day ! 


(To be continued.) 
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ENGLAND UNDER THE CHARLIES 


T is not our intention to give a picture of England under 
the first two Stuart kings, but to present an account of 
the days and ways of the old watchmen, better known as 

Charlies, who were for a long period the recognised guardians 
of the night. These men come early on the scene in the annals 
of thiscountry. The reign of the third Henry was fraught with 
trouble, and during his inglorious times he had serious disputes 
with the citizens of London. In 1253 he ordered a strong 
guard of horsemen, supported by infantry, to protect the streets 
nightly. It was a complete failure, and gave rise to a gang of 
thieves, who, under the pretence of searching for aliens, broke 
into houses and carried away goods. A more efficient watch 
had to be devised ; the mounted guard was discontinued, and 
in its place a permanent watch was established. 

London and other large cities were divided into wards, and 
over each ward was appointed an alderman, who usually acted as 
a magistrate, and in various ways watched over the interests of 
the ward. In the earlier days of the watch strong young men 
were employed, who were armed and able to deal effectively 
with any lawless characters they might meet when on their 
nightly rounds. Suspected persons and improper characters 
were taken into custody and detained for trial on the next 
morning. 

The famous Statute of Winchester was passed in 1285, and, 
altered and amended, for more than five centuries was in force 
in this country. The chief points of the Statute are as follow : 

(1) Forbids the compounding or concealment of felons. 

(2) Districts in which felonies are committed were to produce 
the bodies of the culprits within forty days, or be liable. 

(3) The watch and ward of towns was to be regulated, and 
all suspicious strangers were to be detained. 

(4) High roads were to be cleared of trees and bushes up to 
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two hundred feet on either side, so that robbers might not lurk 
therein. 

(5) Every man was to keep in his house “ armour ” accord- 
ing to ancient assize. 

(6) Two constables were to hold a view of the armour twice 
a year. 

It will be seen from the summary of this Statute that a 
serious attempt was made to maintain law and order, and 
armour was in readiness to defend the land against a foreign 
foe. 

In Tudor times the watch of London consisted of a large and 
lusty body of men. The citizens were proud protectors, and 
when Henry VIII. made his entry in state into the city in 
1509 he was received with pomp and pageantry, the chief 
attraction being the parading of the watch before the king. It 
is asserted that his Majesty was so pleased with the display 
that he brought his queen, with the chief members of the 
nobility, to witness it. This show was continued for some 
years every Midsummer night. In 1539 the king caused 
the annual pageant on Midsummer night to be discontinued, 
the reason assigned being the great cost of the ceremony. 
During the mayoralty of Sir Thomas Gresham, in 1548, the 
custom was revived. Twenty years later the marching watch 
and procession were remodelled, and a standing watch at much 
less cost enrolled. 

Stow says that in the reign of Queen Mary, a bellman was 
appointed in each ward, and it was the duty of these func- 
tionaries to wander through the highways and byways of the 
dark city, saluting the masters and mistresses with suitable 
rhymes for the season of the year, and at the same time bidding 
them hang out their lights. This usage appears to have been 
in accordance with a rule made in 1416, when Sir John Burton 
was the Mayor of London. He ordered lanterns and lights to 
be hung out in the winter evenings between Allhallows and 
Candlemas. The custom was maintained for an extended 
period, and came down to the days of Queen Anne. The light- 
ing of provincial cities and towns was extremely unsatisfactory, 
and it is to be presumed the inhabitants had to grope their way 
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about as best they could with limited light, if, indeed, any at all, 
to dispel the darkness of the night. At York, in the reign of 
Charles II. (1673), the only mode of lighting the city during the 
winter nights consisted of twenty-four lanthorns, which the 
Lord Mayor caused to be made and hung up in the principal 
streets of the city. 
Under a portrait of a watchman in the time of James I., the 
practice of hanging out lights is alluded to as follows: 
A light here, maids, hang out your lights, 
And see that your horns be clear and bright, 
That so your candle clear may shine, 
Continuing from six till nine; 
That honest men who walk along, 
May see to pass safe without wrong. 


It will be observed that three hours was the regulated time for 
burning the light. Attempts were strenuously made in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth to enforce silence in the streets. We 
learn from “ Statutes of the Streets” that men were prevented 
from blowing horns or whistles after nine o’clock at night under 
pain of imprisonment. 

Further, these regulations forbade ‘(a man to make any 
sudden outcry in the still of the night, or making any affray, or 
beating his wife.” 

Some of the calls or songs of the watchmen of bygone times 
are quaint, and recall some of the simple piety of the past. Just 
after midnight preceding New Year’s Day, for example, used to 
be chanted the following : 


All you that do the bel-man heere, 

The first day of the hopefull veare, 

I doe in love admonish you 

To bid your old sins all adue, 

And walke as God’s just law requires, 
In holy deeds and good desires ; 

Which if you doe you'll doe your beste ; 
God will in Christe forgive the reste. 


We learn from Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s informing and 
interesting volume ‘‘ Stage Coach and Tavern Days ” (Macmillan 





1900), that the watchman was a familiar figure in the United 
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States. ‘The night watch went his rounds in many of our 
colonial towns,” says Mrs. Earle, “‘ and called the hour and the 
weather.” Stumbling along with his long staff and his dim 
horn lantern, he formed a formidable figure either to affright 
marauders or warn honest citizens that they tarried too long in 
the tap-room. But his voice gave a certain sense of protection 
to all who chanced to awake in the night, a knowledge that a 
friend was near. All who dwelt in the old towns of Bethlehem 
and Nazareth in Pennsylvania could listen, and be truly cheered 
by the sound of the beautiful verses written for the night watch- 
man by Count Zinzendorf. In winter the watchman began his 
rounds at eight o’clock, in summer at nine. No scenes of 
brawling or tippling could have prevailed at the Rose Inn, when 
these words of peace and piety rang out: 
Eight o’clock : 
The clock is eight! To Bethlehem all is told 
How Noah and his seven were saved of old. 
Nine o'clock: 
Hear, Bethlehem, hear! The hour of nine is come; 
Keep pure each heart and chasten every home. 
Ten o’clock : 
Hear, Bethlehem, hear! Now ten the hour hand shows; 
They only rest who long for night’s repose. 
Eleven o’clock : 
The clock’s eleven! And ye have heard it all, 
How in that hour the mighty God did call. 
Twelve o’clock : 
It’s midnight now! And at that hour ye know, 
With lamps to meet the bridegroom we must go. 


One o'clock: 
The hour is one! Through darkness steals the day, 
Shines in your hearts the morning star’s first ray ? 


Two o'clock : 
The clock is two! Who comes to meet the day 
And to the Lord of Days his homage pay ? 


Three o’clock : 
The clock is three! The three is one above, 
Let body, soul, and spirit truly love. 
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Four o'clock: 
The clock is four! Where’er on earth are three, 
' The Lord has promised He the fourth will be. 
Five o'clock : 
The clock is five! While five away were sent, 
Five other virgins to the marriage went. 
Six o’clock : 
The clock is six! And from the watch I’m free, 
And every one may his own watchman be. 


The old German night watchman’s calls were deeply interest- 
ing and full of wholesome piety. His duties commenced at ten 
and closed at four, and he announced his arrival and departure 
as follows : 


Evening Call. 


I come upon the evening watch, 
God give you all good night, 
Quench fire and light. 

Pray God to guard you. 

List to what Tf tell you, 

The clock hath struck ten. 


Morning Call. 
Get up, in the name of Christ the Lord, 
For the morn has appeared. 
The sun comes down over the mountains, 
And I wish you all good-day 
List to what I tell you, 
The clock hath struck four. 


Long before Sir Robert Peel instituted a new police force in 
1829, called, after him, ‘‘ Bobbies” and ‘“‘ Peelers,” the watch- 
men, better known as “Charlies,” were of little service to the 
community and chiefly composed of men unable to work and 
who were obliged to apply to the parish for relief. 

The orders regulating the Charlies are somewhat curious, 
and the following are drawn from the Clink Commission, an old 
Southwark authority superseded by the Metropolis Local 
Management Act. Mr. W. H. Atkins, the Clerk of the St. 
Saviour’s District Board of Works, disinterred the orders 
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issued in 1786 to the parish watchmen. The following is a 
copy: : 

“You are to be subject to the Beadles and obey their orders 
and directions. You are to be at the watch-house punctually 
at such hour as shall be appointed by the Beadle every night, 
each having a lanthorn, Candle and Long Staff, and to proceed 
to such place or stand as shall be appointed by the Beadle, to 
beat your bounds every half-hour, proclaiming the time of the 
Night or Morning, and not to depart from your post until the 
time appointed by the Beadle, and then you are to repair to the 
Watchhouse and there to remain till discharged by the Beadle, 
and with him to leave your Key and Rattle; and if you are 
prevented by Sickness or other unavoidable Accident you are 
to send notice to the Watchhouse or to the Beadle on or before 
the hour of Meeting that night.” Further regulations were: 
“You are not to wear your Watch Coat when off duty, under 
the Penalty of Six Pence. You are to have a clean shirt, be 
clean shaved, and have clean Hands and Face every Sunday 
Night, under the Penalty of Six Pence. All these Penalties to 
be deducted out of your wages. No Watchman to go out of 
his beat, unless to assist some Person in Distress, or to appre- 
hend some Offender. Any Watchman wanting Assistance must 
use his rattle, and every Watchman who hears it must hasten 
to his Assistance. All Public Houses making a custom of being 
open, or having Company or Lights after Twelve o’clock must be 
reported to the Beadle, who is to minute the time in his Journal.” 

Another order directs: ‘‘ No person with a horse or Cart, or 
without, carrying any Load or Burden, after Twelve o’clock must 
be suffered to pass without Examination ; and if the Articles are 
suspected to be stolen or carrying off Clandestinely, the Party 
and goods must be conveyed by and from one Watchman to 
another in the shortest way to the Beadle at the Watchhouse ; 
and, if he thinks proper, must be detained until the Direction of 
a Magistrate can be obtained.” The closing order says: ‘ Any 
Watchman misbehaving himself or neglecting his Duty will be 
liable to the Penalty of Ten Shillings, or be discharged from his 
office.” We obtain from the foregoing orders a good idea of 
the power and duties of the Charlies. 
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It appears that the chief defect in the effective work of the 
watchmen was caused through employing men who were not 
equal to the requirements of the duties imposed upon them. 
The truth of our statement is borne out by a contributor to the 
Morning Herald of October 30, 1802. ‘It is said that a man 
who presented himself for the office of watchman to a parish at 
the West end of the town, very much infested with depredators, 
was lately turned away from the vestry with this reprimand: 
‘I am astonished at the impudence of such a great, sturdy fellow 
as you, being so idle as to apply for a watchman’s situation 
when you are capable of labour.’”” The old Charlies formed 
an excellent subject for the caricaturist and a theme for the 
anecdotist. ‘A friend of mine,” said Lord Erskine, ‘ was 
suffering from a continual wakefulness, and various methods 
were taken to send him to sleep, but in vain. At last his 
physicians resorted to an experiment which succeeded perfectly. 
They dressed him in a watchman’s coat, put a lantern in his 
hand, and placed him in a sentry box, and he was asleep in ten 
minutes!” Much diversion was obtained by the “ bloods and 
bucks ” of the period from the Charlies. If they caught one 
asleep, which was no uncommon occurrence, his box was over- 
turned, door downwards, or turned to the wall, leaving the 
sleeper to get out the best way he could when he awoke. 
Sometimes the watchmen would turn on their tormentors, and 
the result would often be fractured heads and broken arms. 

Towards the end of the first three decades of the nineteenth 
century were heard the watchman’s last calls as he went round 
his beat, lantern in hand to light his tottering steps. He pro- 
claimed as clearly as his husky cough of ten-years standing 
would permit: “ Pa-a-ast ten o’clock, and a rai-ny night!” 
“ Past two o'clock, and a cloudy morning!” If the weather was 
stormy he usually snored away the night in his small box, kept 
fairly warm in his treble-caped great coat. 


WILLIAM ANDREWS. 
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CHANGING HER MIND! 


S I rolled on my side-car to Santry Fair, 
A I chanced round a corner on Rose Adair, 
Her shoes in her hands as she took the track, 
And a fowl in a basket upon her back. 
“Step up Miss Rose! Och, that bird’s luck, 
Attendin’ the fair as Rose’s duck, 
As Rose’s duck, as Rose’s duck!” 
“No! Shawn Magee, the bird’s a goose, 
And to travel with two, there’s no sort of use.” 


I couldn’t but laugh, though I’d had it hot, 

But I fired, as I passed her, one partin’ shot. 
“The poor second gander that got the worst,” 
Says I, ‘ must leave Rose to mind the first. 

The creature must fly and boldly try 

To seem a swan in some girl’s eye, 

Some other girl’s eye, some other girl’s eye. 
Good day to you, Rose, for I’d best push on, 
And perhaps at the fair ll be some girl’s swan.” 


But hardly a furlong away I’d flown, 
When plainly behind me I[ heard her moan. 
In a breath I was back, where she limped forlorn, 
With her purty foot pierced by a thumpin’ thorn. 
With one soft squeeze I gave her ease, 
Then turning kind, says she, “I find 
I’m changing my mind ; I’ve changed my mind.” 
‘‘Change more,” says I. ‘ What’s that ?” says she. 
“Your name to mine. Be Rose Magee!” 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


1 The musical rights reserved. 
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A KNIGHT 


Vil 


WAS in high spirits, and the next moment I trembled 
like a man with ague. I reached the orchard before the 
time. She was not there. Do you know what it is to wait ? 

I stood still and listened, went to the point whence I could see 

farthest ; said to myself, ‘A watched pot never boils,’ and, sir, 

I walked up and down with my eyes on the ground. ‘If I 

don’t look for her, she will come,’ I said ; but now and then I 

looked—there was nothing! The sickness of it! A hundred 

times I took out my watch. Perhaps it was fast, perhaps hers 
slow—I cannot tell you a thousandth part of my hopes and 
fears. Then for a long while I stood without moving. There 
was a spring of water in one corner. I sat beside it for com- 
pany, and | thought of the last time I had been there—some- 
thing seemed to burst in my heart. It was five o’clock before 
all my hope was gone; there comes a time when you are glad 
that hope is dead, it means rest. ‘That is over,’ you say, 

‘now I can act.’ But I could not act, for what was I to do? 

I lay down with my face to the ground ; when one is in trouble, 

I have found it the only thing to help—something to press 

against and cling to that cannot give way ; there is comfort in 

it. For two hours I lay there, but all the time I knew I should 
play the coward in the end. At seven o'clock I left the orchard, 
and went towards the inn; I had broken my word, but I felt 
happy. I should see her; and, sir, nothing—nothing else 
seemed to matter. At the end of the garden Tor was snipping 
at his roses. He came up, and he could not look me in the 
face. ‘Where is my wife?’ I said. He answered, ‘ Let’s 
get Lucy.’ [ranindoors. Lucy met me with two letters; the 
first—my own—unopened ; and the second, this : 

‘“‘*T have left here, and I have left you. You were good to 
me, but now—it is no use. * Erie.’ 
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‘Well, a man should be brave! . . . Lucy was crying; and, 
you know, that helped. She told me, how a boy had brought 
a letter for Eilie the day before, from a young gentleman in a 
boat. When Lucy gave it to her she said: ‘Who is he Miss 
Eilie ? what will Mr. Brune say?’ My wife looked at Lucy 
angrily ; but gave no answer—and all that day she never spoke. 
In the evening she was gone, leaving this note upon the bed. 
. . . Lucy cried as if her heart would break. I took her by 
the shoulders, and put her out of the room; you understand I 
could not bear the noise. I sat down, and tried to think. 
While I was sitting there, Tor came and put a letter into my 
hand. It was written on the note paper of an inn twelve miles 
up the river ; these were the words: 


“Mr. BRUNE, 
‘Eilie is mine. I am ready to meet you anywhere. 
‘ GILBERT ——.’” 


He recited them without a trace of emotion, and went on with 
the same painful evenness of speech: “Sir, you know how a 
flame leaps out; so all the fury in my heart leaped out when I 
read those words. I had but one thought—to reach them; I 
left the house and ran down to the river. I chose the lightest 
boat. Just as I was starting, Tor came running. ‘ You dropped 
this,’ he said; ‘take me!’ He came into the boat. ‘Two pair 
of arms,’ he muttered, ‘are better than one.’ I had the sculls, 
and I pulled out into the stream. I must have pulled like a 
madman, but I knew nothing; my heart thumped, my veins 
were bursting, my thoughts were swifter than my body—but I 
knew nothing; and that great man, with bare arms crossed, 
glowered at me under his linen hat; he seemed like a huge 
tawny bull, sitting there—I guess I was light-headed in my 
passion. Then I remember that he was in my place, pulling 
great strokes, and I with the rudder-lines, staring at the shadows. 
Nothing seemed real but the motion and the banks. All I 
wanted was to go faster, to reach them. I watched his chest, 
covered with hair, heave up and down. ‘Good!’ I thought ; 
and suddenly, sir, in his beard he muttered out: ‘ By G—d, if 
’'twere Lucy!’ Well, it was growing dark, there was no moon, 
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I could barely see the bank, and there is something in the dark 
which drives one back into oneself; there is no help then from 
things outside, no help—you're alone then, you will have to go 
to the very bottom. People tell you there comes a moment 
when your nature is decided—saved they call it—once for all. 
That is not true, your self is always with you; but, sir, I 
believe that in a time of agony one finds out what are the things 
one can do, and what are those one cannot. Fight! Ah! no 
—you get to know yourself, that is all. So it was with me. 
The darkness round was like a lamp to me ; every thought, and 
memory, and passion was clear and strong; and there were 
many, ah! many of them! Do you think I did not want to kill 
him? Do you think I did not want to kill myself? But her— 
never! except once, and that was not a true thought; it was 
just a cry of agony—you understand. The words of the Ser- 
vice—‘ to have and to hold till death do us part!’ She was 
mine—that was strange! Sir, we are taught that we possess 
our wives body and soul; we are brought up in that faith, we 
are commanded to believe it ; but when you are at the last gasp 





those words have no meaning, no meaning ; those words, that 
belief, those commands, they were without meaning to me, they 
were—vile. D’you think I did not want to find some comfort 
out of them, something to hold on to? I repeat, they seemed 
to mevile. You may force a body; how can you force a soul ? 
How awful, how cowardly! But I tell you—I wanted to. I 
would kill him, I would force her to come back to me! And, 
suddenly, it was as if I were pressing right upon the most 
secret nerve of my heart. I seemed to see her face, all white 
and quivering, as if | had stamped my heel upon it—awful!... 
They say this world is ruled by force ; it may be true—I know 
I have a weak spot in me. . . . I could not bear it; I jumped 
to my feet and shouted at Tor, ‘Turn the boat round!’ Sir, he 
looked up at me as if I were mad, and shook his head. I seized 
the boat-hook and raved at him ; I called him fearful names— 
I recollect calling him a Viking. He got up, too, and glared at 
me quite close. ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘I don’t take a name from any- 
body.’ ‘You'll take it from me,’ I shouted; ‘turn the boat 
round, idiot, hound, fish!...’ I have the most terrible 
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temper, a perfect curse to me. . . . He seemed amazed, even 
frightened ; he sat down suddenly and pulled the boat round. 
I fell upon the seat and hid my face. I believe the moon came 
up; there must have been a mist, too; I know I| was cold in 
the boat—deadly cold. In this life, sir, we cannot hide our 
faces ; but it is wrong to suppose that by degrees the sharpness 
of wounds will not die. Some will have it such wounds are 
mortal ; that is not true. Time is merciful. 

“In the early morning I went back to London. I had fever 
on me again—delirious. I did not know enough then to wish 
for death; afterwards, I confess to you, I should have killed 
myself, if I had not been used to arms—old friends, I suppose 
—I cannot explain, but so it was. It was very long before I 
could leave my bed; Dalton nursed me through it; his 
moustache, his heavy, smooth moustache, grew perfectly white. 
We never mentioned her, what was the good? There were 
things to settle, the lawyer. Sir, this was unspeakably dis- 
tasteful to me. I told him, it was to be as she wished ; and he 
would come to me, the—there, I don’t want to be unkind. I 
wished him to say it was my fault, but he said—I remember 
him well, a long-faced man with cold smiles—he said, it was 
impossible, would be seen through, and talked of collusion. I 
don’t understand these things, and what is more, I can’t bear 
them. . . . Two years later, when I had come back to London, 
after the Russo-Turkish war, I received a letter from her. I 
have it here ; if you will permit me, I will read it to you.” He 
took from the inside of an old leather pocket-book an old, 
yellow sheet of paper, spread it carefully in his fingers, and 
struck a match. It was a weird affair, that letter, read by the 
flame of many wooden matches. The little disc of light hover- 
ing like a moth over the words seemed to give them life. Yes, 
they were alive enough! It flashed upon me, that all he had 
been saying went for nothing; it was only what /e had thought, 
and seen ; but here was the girl, the very girl herself! I don’t 
know what I expected ; I know it was not what I got—I listened 
as to a revelation. 

““* Do you think I repent? Why should I when I couldn’t 
help it? Is it any good saying you are sorry? People say 
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they are sorry, when they would dothe same thing again. You 
thought you knew all about me, but you never could. Some- 
times I don’t know myself. Do you hate me? It can’t be 
helped. If you hadn’t ridden after us in Richmond Park, 
perhaps nothing would have happened. It was your fault. 
Why did you come into the room that time in the dark when it 
was spring? Why did you marry me?... Don’t read my 
letter! I only write because I’m alone. Gyp’s asleep. I’ve 
been alone all day—I keep thinking of so many things. Do 
you remember the ‘‘convent,” and the “ wishing” trees—the 
aspens; oh! and the night we camped on the river?.. .’” 
He read on without a quiver. ‘‘‘ People are always whispering 
about me—just as if | were worth it! They don’t like me in 
their homes, at least only when it doesn’t maéier. Last night I 
heard two women talking; one said: “ Don’t you know? oh! 
yes—divorced—so young, pity, isn’t it?” and the other put up 
her eyeglasses. I sat down next to them, I wanted them to 
see I'd heard. I don’t care—lI’ve got Gyp— Isn't it a funny 
name, like a dog’s? I was very ill, I thought I should die, and 
she would be quite a gypsy. She is awfully pretty and sweet, 
with black eyes and hair. Sometimes I cry; but after all I 
brought her into the world, and that must count, everybody 
wants to be alive. We are never long in any particular place, 
last year we were a great deal at Monte Carlo; and in the 
autumn we went to Homburg; but that didn’t do at all, there 
was no gambling, and people were so “select.” I don’t know 
where we shall live—Gyp isn’t well in hot places—I must have 
my way for her, or I don’t know what will happen. Nobody 


could love anything as much as I love her. You can’t think 


how beautiful her feet are, so round and soft, with the tiniest, 
tiniest pink toes. Do you think me a beast for writing? I 
write to Father, and he answers my letters... .’” Then, as 
though she had been interrupted, it ended, unsigned. 

He refolded and returned it to his pocket. . 

So this was the girl—the adored! this limited being—always 
following her own little thoughts, without a touch of sympathy 
or understanding. 


Loving, he had called her! Yes, with a current of affection 
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as narrow and headlong as a mountain stream. I stole a look 
at him. Once in a way a man lives with an illusion all his life, 
hugs it, unconscious, curiously blind; all of a sudden some- 
thing happens—we, the onlookers, see; but he—not a muscle 
of his face moves ; he lives on with it, a man in the dark. The 
shock is all for us. ... For some minutes he sat without 
speaking. ‘It seems,” he said at last, ‘‘ we killed her between 
us. In the autumn of that year she died—eleven years ago; if 
she had lived she would have been thirty next June ; not a great 
age. ... Sir, | know I am what they call a crank; doctors 
will tell you that you cannot be cured of a bad illness, and yet 
be the same man again. If you are bent, to force yourself 
straight must leave you weak in another place. I must think 
well of women; everything done, everything said against them 
is a stone upon her dead body. I ask you, could you sit down 
and listen?” and, as though driven by his own question, he 
rose, and for some minutes was passing up and down. When 
at length he came back to our seat, he was smoking. I didn’t 
know what to say, and in the end put my hand on his arm. 
“Ah!” he said; “ you are kind. I wanted to tell you.” He 
hesitated a moment, then went on. “ The little one—Lucy has 
her. My friend Dalton is dead; of course, there would have 
been no difficulty about money, but, I am sorry to say, he was 
swindled—disgracefully swindled. It fell to me to administer 
his affairs. Sir, he died penniless; not that he knew it. I 
have told you he was not that kind of man; he trusted these 
fellows, had an idea they would make his fortune. Well, sir, 
as I very soon found out, they had ruined him. You will 
understand, it was impossible to let Lucy—such a dear woman. 
I have tried to make provision ; but you see,” he took an apolo- 
getic hold of my sleeve, ‘‘I too have not been very fortunate, 
and, in fact, it is difficult to save a great deal out of £190 a year ; 
but the capital is perfectly safe, perfectly safe—£47 10s. a 
quarter, paid on the nail. I have often been tempted to reinvest 
at a greater rate of interest, but I have never dared. Anyway, 
I guess there are no debts. I was obliged to make a rule never 
to buy anything I couldn’t pay for on the spot—very hard, sir, 
that.” I could see his features dimly distorted in a grimace. 
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He said wistfully: ‘‘Now I am really plaguing you; but I 
wanted to tell you—in case He seemed to take a sudden 
scare, stiffened, twisted fiercely at his moustache, and, muttering, 
“Your kindness! Thank you—shall never forget—thank you, 
thank you,” turned hurriedly away. 

He vanished, his footsteps and the tap of his stick grew 
fainter and fainter. I sat listening ; they died away. He was 
really gone. Suddenly I got up, and hastened after him. 1 soon 
stopped. After all, what was there to say? 





VII 


THE following day I was obliged to go over to Nice, and did 

not get back till nearly midnight. The hotel porter told me 
that Jules Le Ferrier had been to see me. The next morning 
while I was still in bed, the door was opened, and Jules 
appeared. His face was extremely pale, his coat closely 
buttoned ; the moment he stood still, drops of perspiration 
began coursing down his cheeks. 

“Well!” he said, ‘he is dead. There, there! Don’t open 
your mouth! Ah! how you look stupid! My man is packing, 
I’ve half an hour before the train ; my evidence shall come from 
Italy. I have done my part—the rest is for you. Why did 
you have that dinner? The Don Quixote! the idiot! the poor 
man! Don’t move! Have you a cigar fcr me? Listen! 
When you followed him, | followed the other two. My infernal 
curiosity! Can you conceive a greater folly? I should have 
jumped into a bath, and stayed there a week, and no one could 
have pestered me. How fast they walked, those two! feeling 
their cheeks, both of them, as if he had struck them both, you 
know; my faith it was funny. They soon saw me, for their 
eyes were all round their heads ; they had the mark of a glove 
on their cheeks. I tell you, they were like monkeys on a stick.” 
The colour began to come back into his face, he gesticulated 
with his cigar, and became dramatic. ‘They waited for me. 
‘Tiens !’ said one, ‘ this gentleman was with him.’ He came up to 
me. ‘My friend’s name,’ he said, ‘is M. le Baron de oy 
The man who struck him was an odd-looking person, kindly 
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inform me whether it is possible for my friend to meet him ?” 
“Eh!” commented Jules, “but, you see, he was offensive ! 
Was it for me to give our dignity away? ‘Perfectly, Mon- 
sieur!’ | answered. ‘In that case,’ he said, ‘please give me 
his name and address.’ I understood that I had mounted; I 
could not remember his name—and as for the address—I never 
knew it! . . . I reflected. ‘That,’ I said, ‘I am unable to do, 
for reasons of great importance.’ ‘Aha!’ he said, ‘reasons 
that will prevent his fighting us, hein?’ ‘On the contrary,’ | 
said, ‘reasons of far greater importance than that.’ He was 
puzzled. ‘But,’ I said, ‘I will convey your request to him—I 
may mention it to you—I have heard he is the best swordsman 
and pistol-shot in Europe. Good-night!’ I wished to give them 
something to dream of, you understand. ... Ah! my dear! 
Patience, patience! Well, I was coming to you, but I thought, 
No—we other journalists, it is our business to know every- 
thing: besides, to-morrow will do—there is plenty of time... . 
Yesterday morning I came into the Place, and there he was 
upon the bench, with a big dog. I declare to you, he blushed 
like any young girl. ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘I was hoping to meet you ; 
last evening I made a great disturbance, I took an unpardonable 
liberty’—and he put in my hand an envelope with ‘ Roger 
Brune’s humble regards’ written upon it; my friend, what do 
you think it contained—a pair of gloves! Senor Don Punctilioso, 
hein?” Jules scratched his cheek. ‘It seems to me that I 
have been bitten by some mad fly, otherwise how is it possible 
that I am putting my foot into it all the time. But you know, 
he was the devil, this friend of yours; he fascinated me, with 
his gentle eyes, and his white moustachettes, his humility and 
his flames—poor man! .. . I said: ‘If anything comes of this, 
make use of me!’ In fact, I told him I had been asked to take 
him a challenge. He made achin: ‘Is that so?’ Ideclareto 
you he seemed to brighten. ‘I am most grateful for your kind 
offer. Let me see, it is so long since I fought a duel. The 
sooner it’s over the better, that is so, 1 think? Could you 
arrange for to-morrow morning? Weapons? Yes—let them 
choose... .’ You see, my friend, there was no hanging back 
here ; nous voila entrain.” Jules took out his watch. “ I have 
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sixteen minutes. Come! It is lucky for you that you were 
away yesterday, or you would be in my shoes now. I fixed 
the place—the right-hand of the road to Roquebrune, just by 
the railway cutting, and the time—five-thirty of the morning. 
It was arranged, I was to call for him with a carriage. Dis- 
gusting hour ; I have not been up so early since I fought Jacques 
Tirbaut in ’85. At five o’clock I found him ready and drinking 
tea with rum in it—a singular man! he made me have some 
too, brrr! He was shaved, and dressed in that old frock-coat. 
His great dog jumped into the carriage, but he bade her get 
out, took her paws upon his shoulders, and whispered in her 
ear some Italian words; a charm, hein! and back she went, 
the tail between her legs. We drove slowly, so as not to shake 
his arm. He was more gay than I. All the way he talked to 
me of you; how kind you were, how good you had been to 
him! ‘But,’ I said to him once, ‘ you do not think of yourself, 
have you no friends, nothing to say, sometimes an accident 
will happen!’ ‘Oh!’ he answered, ‘there is no danger; but 
if by any chance— well, there is a letter in my pocket.’ ‘And if 
you should kill Az?’ I said. ‘ But I shall not,’ he answered ; 
‘do you think I am going to fire at him? No—no, he is too 
young.’ ‘ But,’ I said,‘ I am not going to stand that!’ ‘ Yes,’ 
he replied, ‘I owe him a shot; but there is no danger—not the 
least danger.’ We had arrived ; already they were there. Ah! 
bah ! You know the preliminaries, the politeness—this duelling, 
you know, it is absurd. We placed them, at twenty paces. It 
is nota bad place. There are pine-trees all round, and rocks, 
and at that hour it was cool and greyas a church. I handed 
him the pistol. How can | describe him to you, standing 
there, smoothing the barrel with his fingers ; ‘ What a beautiful 
thing, a good pistol!’ he said. I was so angry, I cried out. 
‘Only a fool or a madman throws away his life.’ ‘ Certainly,’ 
he replied; ‘certainly: but there is no danger;’ and he re- 
garded me, in raising his moustachette. There they stood with 
the mouths of their pistols to the eky. ‘Un/’ I cried, ‘ Deux! 
Tirez !’ 1 saw the smoke of his shot go straight up like a 
prayer ; his pistol dropped. Irantohim. He looked surprised, 
put out his hand, and fell into myarms. Hewasdead. Those 
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fools came running up. ‘ What isit ?’ cried one. I made him 
a bow. ‘As you see,’ I said, ‘dead; you have made a pretty 
shot. Messieurs, you had better breakfast in Italy.’ We carried 
him to the carriage, and covered him with a rug; the others 
drove for the frontier. I brought him to his room—here is his 
letter ”—Jules stopped—-tears were rolling down his face: 
“He is dead. I have closed his eyes. Look here! You 
know; we are all of us cads—it is the rule; but this—this, 
perhaps, was the exception,” and without another word he 
rushed away. ... 

Outside the old fellow’s lodging a dismounted cocher was 
standing disconsolate in the sun. ‘“‘ How was I to know they 
were going to fight a duel ?” he burst out on seeing me; “‘he 
had white hair—I call you to witness he had white hair. This 
is bad for me; they will ravish my licence. Aha! You will 
see this is bad for me!” I gave him the slip and found my 
way up. The old fellow was alone, lying on the bed, his feet 
covered with a rug as if he might feel cold. His eyes were 
closed ; but still in his long sleep he looked faintly surprised. 
At full length, watching the bed intently, lay Freda, as one 
could imagine she lay nightly when he was really asleep. The 
shutters were half-open, the room smelt a little of rum. I stood 
a long while looking at the face, the little white fans of mous- 
tache brushed upwards even in death ; the hollows in his cheeks ; 
the indescribable quiet of his figure. He was like some old 
knight. . . . It was the dog who broke the spell. She sat up, 
rested her paws on the bed, and licked his face. I went down- 
stairs—I did not want to hear her howl. This was his letter to 
me, written in a pointed, unreliable hand: 


“ My DEAR Sir, 


‘Should you read this, I shall be gone. 1am ashamed 
to trouble you ; I guess a man should manage so as not to give 
trouble ; and yet | believe you will not consider me importu- 
nate, for you have a noble heart. If, then, you will pick up the 
pieces of an old fellow, I ask you to have my sword, the letter 
I read you, and the photograph that stands on the stove buried 
with me, My will and the acknowledgments of my property 
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are between the leaves of the ‘Byron’ in my tin chest; they 
should go to Lucy Tor—address thereon. Perhaps you will do 
me the honour to retain for yourself any of my books that may 
please you. In the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ you will find some 
excellent recipes for Turkish coffee, Italian and Spanish dishes, 
and washing wounds. The landlady’s daughter speaks Italian, 
and she would, I know, like to have Freda; the poor dog will 
miss me. I have read of old Indian warriors taking their horses 
and dogs with them to the happy hunting-grounds. Freda 
would come; what a far nobler animal a dog than a human 
being! She eats once a day—a good large meal—and requires 
a great deal of salt. If you have animals of your own, sir, 
don’t forget that all animals require salt; I have seen them 
licking it off rocks. I have no debts, thank God! The money 
in my pockets would bury me decently ; not that there is any 
danger, and I am ashamed to be wearisome with these details ; 
the least a man can do is not to make a fuss; and yet | hold 
that he should put things straight, so as to be ready for every- 
thing. 
‘Sir, with profound gratitude, 
“Rocer Brune.” 


Everything was as he had said. The photograph upon the 
stove was that of a young girl of nineteen or twenty in an old- 
fashioned dress, with hair gathered back ina knot. The eyes 
looked out at you with a little frown, the lips were tightly 
closed; the expression of the whole face was eager, quick, 
wilful, and, above all, young; it bore the stamp of a singular 
limitation. One felt that behind, was a nature which age and 
experience would never touch — which would think of the 
moment, the moment, nothing but the moment; a nature as 
far from his own as star from star. And he had worshipped 
her! I understood more clearly than ever that he had missed 
the point of his own story. He had exalted her—made a jewel 
out of her tinsel, and kept it bright to the end. He would not 
have been himself if he had done otherwise. . 

The tin trunk was scented with pieces of a dried herb, 
which I have since been told is called Hudson’s Bay tea; the 
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history of it in that trunk man knoweth not. There were a few 
clothes, very few, all older than those he usually wore. Besides 
the “ Byron” and “ Pilgrim’s Progress” were Scott’s “ Quentin 
Durward,” Captain Marryat’s ‘Midshipman Easy,” a_ pocket- 
Testament, and a long, frightfully involved book upon the art 
of fortifications, much thumbed, and bearing date 1863. By 
far the most interesting thing I found was a diary, written up 
to the preceding Christmas. It was very neatly kept, and to 
me, at all events, a pathetic document, full of calculations about 
the price of meals, resolutions to be more careful over this or 
that, doubts whether he must not give up smoking, once or 
twice, sentences of remorseful fear that Freda had not had 
enough to eat. It appeared that he had been trying to live on 
490 a year, and send the remaining hundred to Lucy for the 
benefit of the child; in this struggle he was constantly failing, 
constantly having to send less than the resolved amount ; the 
entries showed that it was a perpetual nightmare to him. The 
last words written on Christmas Day were these: ‘‘ What is 
the use of writing this, since it records nothing but failure ?” 

The landlady’s daughter and myself attended the funeral. 
The same afternoon I went into the concert-room, the place 
which somehow seemed to belong to him. When I came out 
Freda was lying at the entrance, looking up into the face of 
every one that passed and sniffing idly at their heels. A little 
way off hovered the landlady’s daughter, with her hand full of 
biscuits and a queer, puzzled, sorry look upon her face. 


THE END 
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“WHEN BEAUTY FADES...” 


I 


Whether in Naishapur or Babylon, 
Whether the cup with sweet or bitter run— 
The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, 
The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. 


HE tall candles on either side of Mrs. Willis’ fuil-length 

mirror were adorned with elaborate pink shades, as 

were also the two silver lamps on the dressing-table 
behind her. By this simple means harsh lights and sharp 
shadows were obliterated. The prevailing roseate flush endued 
even dead white walls and stretched canvas ceiling with 
passing warmth and colour; nay, more, it lent an indefinite 
tenderness of tone and outline to Myra Willis’ small, pretty 
face—an aftermath of the youth and beauty that were no longer 
hers. 

She was a short, plump woman, with softly rounded cheeks 
and a smooth, white brow. Her neat, unobtrusive features 
were devoid of a single sharp outline; only about the mouth, 
with its firm, dominant lower lip, there lurked a suspicion of 
rigidity which told its own tale. In plain terms, Myra Willis 
had entered her five-and-fortieth year, and her chiefest aim in 
life was to beguile herself—and others—into the belief that she 
was still ten years short of that unromantic age. 

At the present moment—despite a small relentless line or 
two where no line should be—she looked triumphantly, sur- 
prisingly yozng; and her vivid blue eyes lightened as she 
recognised the fact. Her gown of palest steel blue brocade, 
touched here and there with gleaming threads of silver, and the 
swift flash of diamond trinkets, fitted the soft curves of her 
figure as a rind fits its fruit. The kindly pink light of 
cunningly devised lamp-shades concealed the pitiful fact that 
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her auburn hair was a trifle too pronounced in tint, and the hue 
of her cheeks a shade too vivid in the face of certain grim 
traces of Nature’s ruthless pencilling about her mouth and 
eyes. But the detection of these trifling incongruities needed 
the unprejudiced glance of an unaccustomed eye; and Myra 
Willis’ keen eyes were dulled by long practice in the useful art 
of seeing only such things as were desirable. 

In sheer complacency, she caught herself smiling at her own 
comely image. The teeth thus displayed were short, broad, 
even, and dazzlingly white. 

“Yes—lI really think I shall do,” she murmured, half aloud. 
“I don’t know when I’ve looked better this season. What a 
blessing my blue eyes are, to be sure!” 

With that she turned about to survey herself from a fresh 
point of view, but the lifting of the door latch put an abrupt 
end to her pleasant meditations. 

“Tt is a quarter to nine, Myra, and the ‘ dandies’ are ready. 
It won’t be fair on Miss Cole to arrive too late.” 

It was her husband who spoke, and his voice had a curiously 
apathetic ring. Mrs. Willis failed to note this fact; perhaps 
because her ears had been as carefully drilled as her eyes. She 
looked up into his large serious face with a flashing smile, 
which, for sheer youthfulness, would have done credit to five- 
and-twenty, and held out two diminutive gloved hands. 

‘‘T am ready to the last button, George. All but my cloak. 
Put it on for me, will you? Parbuili has gone down with my 
cushions and rugs.” 

With grave politeness he did as she bade him; and as he 
laid the sheeny grey garment around her shoulders, his large 
hands trembled strangely. 

“You are feverish again, dear,” she remarked, in brisk, 
kindly tones. ‘Take ten grains of quinine, and go to bed 
early, or you will be laid up with ague again, which would be a 
bore—wouldn’t it ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and frowned. “I have no doubt 
it would—for you: but unfortunately I can’t follow your 
kind suggestion. I have arrears of office work to get through, 
which will keep me up pretty well half the night.” 
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His tone and manner were brusque, almost ungracious; but 
they affected hers not one whit. 

“Poor old fellow! But don’t forget the quinine anyway. I 
am very glad I wasn’t born a man. ... Do you like my 
frock? Not too juvenile—eh? Doesn’t make me look a 
hag ?” 

She spoke lightly; but her eyes were sharp on his face. 
For once she wanted no compliments, but the bare truth. ‘It 
is a magnificent gown, and you know it,” he made answer, 
without a shade of enthusiasm in his slow, even tones. “ It 
makes you look younger than ever. No one would ever guess 
that there is only seven years between us.” 

The last words were spoken with sudden bitter emphasis. 
But she drew in her breath swiftly, in a short glad sound that 
was half laugh, half sob. 

“Another advantage of my sex,” she said, as she moved 
towards the stairs. ‘‘ We are only as old as we /ook, you know ; 
so that there really 7s more than seven years between us, you 
dear old fogey!”’ And she laughed softly at her own ingenious 
reasoning. 

He followed her down the stairway with slow, heavy foot- 
steps ; for he was sick in body as well as at heart. 

“Yes, there really zs more than seven years between us,” 
he repeated wearily, rather to himself than her. ‘An infinite 
deal more—worse luck!” 

Miss Cole, a sallow damsel of some twenty-five summers, 
clad in a limp gown of surah silk, received the apologies of her 
brilliant little hostess with ill-concealed impatience. She took 
her balls seriously, almost tragically ; and was already haunted 
by visions of that darkest valley of maiden humiliation— 
known among ball-goers as “ sitting out.” 

Five minutes later the little procession set forth, single file, 
adown one of those narrow, zigzag paths in which the 
Himalayas abound. The ladies in their “ dandies”—long 
canvas lounges swung on poles, and borne by four stout hill- 
men—led the way; and three officers on ponies brought up the 
rear. 

George Willis stood alone in the dark, narrow verandah, and 
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watched the five jigging lanterns as they came and went among 
the trees, till they dwindled to mere sparks, like fallen stars. 
Then with a slow heavy of his heavy shoulders, and a prolonged 
shiver not only due to incipient ague, he turned back into the 
silent house. 

It was a stifling June night; the sky was heavy with clouds, 
that seemed powerless to dissolve in moisture upon the parched 
patient hills. 

In George Willis’ small, low office-room, lit by two powerful 
reading-lamps, the heat was at its worst. With a sigh that was 
almost a groan, the lonely man sat down to his appointed task 
and plied his pen with grim determination. His eyeballs 
burned, his head was full of mercilessly busy hammers ; but he 
wrote steadily on. A _ slow, icy chill crept stealthily up his 
spine, till it played about the very roots of his hair; whereat 
he set his teeth, and only wrote the faster. But the ruthless 
hand of ague was upon him; and at length his tremulous 
fingers could no longer form legible words. Then he flung 
down the pen, and rose heavily to his feet. 

After dosing himself liberally with phenacetin, he struggled 
with clumsy quivering hands into his overcoat; and sinking 
into a low arm-chair, lay back, and let the fever fiend work 
its will. 

Whilst he lay thus, girding at his own helplessness, a vision 
of his wife as he had seen her standing before her mirror that 
evening came suddenly back upon his memory, like a flash of 
light in a dark room. His mind’s eye lingered caressingly 
upon the picture; and a slow smile illumined his weary, 
impassive face. 

George Willis had been married twenty-five years, yet was 
he as truly and honestly in love with his wife as any passion- 
breathing bridegroom of six weeks standing. Not even mar- 
riage can cure certain natures of this trick of constancy to 
their earliest ideal. The man’s large frame contained a nature 
correspondingly large. He took life seriously; and mar- 
riage had seemed to him to be the very crown of life. He 
had loved Myra Winfield rather for what he believed her to 
be than for what she actually was; and, of all fatal founda- 
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tions for the House of Marriage, there is perhaps none so 
fatal as this. 

During the first five years of wedlock his mind had been 
slowly and reluctantly forced to accept the fact that the pretty, 
cheerful woman he had taken unto himself as a help-meet, to 
be loved and honoured to his dying day, set but little store by 
the goodly heritage that was hers for the mere asking; that 
life, for her, was no more than a gay burlesque to be played 
out, as bravely as might be, with ready smiles and jigging feet ; 
that his great love, in short, was a superfluous, unwieldy element 
in their union—a force to be held severely in the background 
so long as he valued his wife’s esteem. 

George Willis had faced the truth with a certain dogged 
courage that was his. His love was too deep a thing, too 
much a part of himself, thus easily to suffer change; but 
henceforth he resolutely checked its outward expression. He 
shut to the door of his heart—and waited. He was waiting 
still. 





I] 


Poor rose, thy term is reached, 
Thy leaf hangs loose and bleached ; 
Bees pass it unimpeached. 


AT half-past eleven the Assembly Rooms ball was at its 

merriest ; and the long rafter-ceiled ball-room palpitated 
with light and colour. Beyond the brilliance of the ball-room 
lay the long twilit expanse of creeper-hung verandah; and 
beyond that again the breathless night, with its low sullen 
clouds. 

In a dim corner of the empty verandah Myra Willis stood 
alone, her small hands fast clenched, her white teeth set hard 
upon her lower lip; whilst one blue, satin-shod foot tapped the 
wooden boards with a vehemence suggestive of suppressed 
annoyance. The rythmical swell of the music, now brisk, now 
tender, smote her ear with distracting clearness. Her feet 
ached to be moving in response to its measured cadences. 
But their sweetness swept past her into the apathetic darkness 
without ; and still Myra stood her ground. Her eyeballs 
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tingled, and a fierce red glow of wrath and humiliation burnt 
through the soft persistent pink of her cheeks; for the man 
who should, at this moment, have been her partner was danc- 
ing with another and a younger woman. Throughout a long 
and triumphant social career Myra Willis had never before 
experienced a disaster of the kind; and even now she could 
scarccly grasp the fact that any man had dared so to slight her. 
But the music flowed on, and still she did not move: only her 
attitude was listless now; every line in her figure seemed to 
droop. 

The music ceased ; and there arose a confused murmur of 
voices and moving feet. 

In a moment she was tense, alert ; and, as couple after couple 
flitted past, she drew back yet farther into the merciful shadow. 
But the silence was almost more unbearable than the music 
had been; and she was about to seek temporary refuge with 
the two sleepy ayahs in the cloak room, when a voice, low and 
clear, almost at her elbow, made her start, and bite her lip once 
more. The voice was a woman’s; and it came from the outer 
side of the creeper-covered trellis-work, in whose shadow Mrs. 
Willis was standing. 

“Oh, Captain Seabrook, what a mean shame! I wouldn't 
have given you the dance if I’d known!” 

At the sound of the man’s name, Mrs. Willis drew her 
neatly pencilled eyebrows sharply together. It was the name 
of her recusant partner. 

‘Come, now, Mrs. Vernon, don’t be so down on me as all 
that,” he pleaded. ‘It was a mean thing to do, 1 own. But 
it was my only chance of a dance with you; and I’d had two 
with her already. Dined there beforehand, you know, with 
two other chaps ; so, of course, I was bound to do the polite.” 

‘‘ And very prettily you did it, too!” rejoined the woman, 
with her maddening little laugh. ‘I hope you are not 
frequently given that way ?” 

“Never done it before—never, upon my life, Mrs. Vernon. 
Shouldn’t have done it to-night, if your card hadn’t been so 
awfully blocked up. I don’t know how I shal] ever make my 
excuses. She’s a bit touchy, I fancy.” 
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“We are all that when we reach a certain age, Captain Sea- 


brook,” rejoined Mrs. Vernon, with delicate emphasis. ‘“ Play- 
ing at being young must be a rather gruesome game on the 
whole. ... Mrs. Willis can’t be less than three or four and 


forty, if she’s a day ; and since she isn’t blessed with marriage- 
able daughters, her proper place, at this time of night, is at 
home in an armchair, or, better still, in the arms of Morpheus. 
That’s my opinion, and other people’s, too!” So lightly does 


_five-and-twenty sit in judgment on five-and-forty ! 


Myra Willis drooped no longer. She stood erect, her small, 
defiant head flung back in a desperate effort to quell the rising 
anguish within her. The tense muscles of her throat ached as 
though a strong hand held them; the ducts to her eyes were 
painfully full. But she dared not let fall one drop of moisture. 
Her pretty cheeks had not been prepared with a view to so un- 
toward an accident as tears ; and she would have given worlds 
at the moment for a clean skin, were it never so pallid. Truly, 
the ball-room has its martyrs as well as the battlefield! Youth, 
beauty, admiration—these had been her gods. Now they were 
hers no longer; and she stood alone in the dark, and dared not 
shed one tear to relieve her aching eyes. 

The voices outside the trellis-work murmured on, but Mrs. 
Willis shut her ears to them. She had heard more than enough 
already. 

After an interminable pause the music began again, and 
again the long files of couples flitted past. Myra Willis 
watched them with wide, straining eyes. It all seemed more 
like some grim nightmare than like actual life. Her one desire 
was to escape as soon as might be from the glare and the 
laughter and the empty badinage which had grown suddenly 
gruesome to her. But the wailing waltz-music held her in 
spite of herself, and the sweet familiar glow of excitement 
stirred again within her at the sound. She glanced down at 
her card, and hesitated. The low, lilting air was redolent of 
bygone joys, of the keen, sweet thrill of the heart’s springtide, 
which she would never know again. It was as the voice of her 
lost youth calling—calling in her ears ; and she yielded to that 
voice—for the last time. 
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‘‘ After all,” she reasoned bitterly within herself, “ why 
should one hurry to meet the Inevitable ? Ten minutes later 
will do equally well.” 


Ten minutes later it was upon her in grim earnest. She was 
alone at last: and the full significance of all that had occurred 
swept over her poor, shallow little soul with appalling vividness. 
Her lightly dipped nature shrank, with unreasoning terror, 
from all thought of the sterner realities of life. By persistently 
refusing to see them, she had grown to believe them non- 
existent; and now they reared ugly heads, and jeered and 
mocked at her in her lonely misery. 

“Yes, playing at being young is a gruesome game—a 
gruesome game!” she murmured aloud. ‘“ But it’s over now— 
quite over!” And she gazed round about her at the stern, 
quiet hills, the black trees, and lowering sky, with wild despair- 
ing eyes that seemed to plead for a little pity, a little grace, a 
little retarding of the inexorable clockwork of the universe. 

The four silent “dandy ”-bearers, jogging rhythmically on, 
paid as scant heed to her pitiful words as the great night itself. 
She set her teeth, clenched her hands, and shuddered—though 
her lips were parched and burning. 

This moment was, for her, little less than a foretaste of 
death, of the end of that vivid, familiar life which she had so 
passionately loved and cherished. Her anguish vented itself 
in low, fierce whispers: ‘‘ No, no... it’s not over yet.. 
not just yet. Oh God, 1 can’t grow old! ...I1 cant.... 1 
won't!” It is acry that goes up from hundreds of hearts such 
as hers—a futile, despairing cry. But even as she spoke, sheer 
physical weakness mastered her. She could hold out no longer. 
Her hands went up to her face; and sharp, scalding tears 
rained through her fingers. She was alone with the hills, and 
the sky; and they had no eyes for the havoc she wrought in 
her cherished complexion as she wept. 
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III 


So, the year’s done with 
(Love me for ever !), 

May wreaths that bound me, 

June needs must sever ; 

Now snows fall round me, 

Quenching June’s fever— 
(Love me for ever !) 


THE jarring thud of her dandy upon the verandah-boards 

recalled Myra Willis to the prosaic necessities of the moment, 
those impertinent necessities which know no respect of circum- 
stance. With a sigh, she gathered her dainty accessories 
together, and passed into the house. It seemed incredible 
to her that she was the selfsame woman who had passed 
out of it—radiant with the threefold assurance of good clothes, 
good looks, and good spirits scarce three hours since. 

It was not yet midnight; and a thin line of light showed 
beneath her husband’s office door. She wondered dully, as 
she passed it, whether he were too deeply absorbed in the intri- 
cacies of Oriental litigation to note the trifling fact that she had 
returned unusually early. Her footfall sounded clearly on the 
steep little wooden staircase she was too weary to tread lightly ; 
but she hoped he might not hear it. The thought of turning to 
him for comfort in her sore humiliation never so much as flitted 
across her brain. Such dual loneliness is not quite so rare in 
marriage as one would wish to believe. 

The ayah sat at her mistress’ door—a brown, somnolent 
bundle, her nose tucked well between her knees; and only by 
means of much shaking was she at length roused to partial 
consciousness. 

“‘Unlace me quick, ayah—and go!” said her mistress in 
peremptory tones. And Parbutti arose, and unlaced her 
“Mem”; and thereafter stumbled sleepily forth to her allotted 
hut on the hillside—and Myra Willis was left alone. 

Her first act was to snatch off the treacherous pink lamp- 
shades, that she might see and know her very self, once and 
for all. Then she sat wearily down at her silver-laden dressing- 
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table, and resting her chin upon her upturned palms, faced her 
own reflection—and shuddered. 

It was an unpromising picture that met her eyes. The 
unshadowed glare on either side of the mirror revealed every 
line of her face with pitiless distinctness. Her recent tears 
had made disastrous inroads upon the surface pink of her 
cheeks. Her eyes and mouth were hard and old, with 
unlovely little creases about them. The Anglo-Indian woman 
ages earlier than her English sisters; and, at this moment, 
Myra Willis was fain to confess that she looked older than 
her years. 

Until now she had “ played at being young” with such un- 
tiring zeal and vigour that she had succeeded in deceiving 
even herself; for in very truth she had scarcely been conscious 
of acting a part, so instinctive had been her craving for the 
lighter atmosphere of life. But nature is inexorable, and 
not to be cheated beyond a certain point. At that point Myra 
Willis had now arrived ; and, the first sharp anguish of realisa- 
tion over, she set her mind steadily to grasp the grim 
prospect before her; asked herself blankly, was there aught 
left worth living for? Children she had none; and the old 
ache of disappointment, long since stilled, stirred again within 
her, adding poignancy to the thronging thoughts that pierced 
her soul like needles. There are women who can play out the 
farce of youthfulness, even after they have been made aware 
that they deceive none by their folly. But Myra Willis was 
not of these. She had a touch of pride in her nature and a very 
fair share of that inestimable quality men call “pluck.” One 
phase of her life was over and done with; and as she sat thus, 
in full view of her disfigured face, she was wondering wearily 
how she should manage to live out the rest of it. 

If her thoughts turned momentarily to the silent, over-worked 
man below-stairs, it was only to dread the meeting, and neces- 
sary revelations on the morrow. She could not, in reason, hope 
for pity from him. She had but reaped as she had sown. 
How should he understand .. . or care? And yet... long 
ago ... in a strange golden past that seemed scarcely her 
own, he had cared, or seemed to care, exceedingly. But that 
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also was over, and done with. Would it not be well if life 
itself were brought to an end... now... . before the inevit- 
able turn of the tide ? 

Involuntarily, her eyes sought out a small bottle marked 
“chloral ””—for she suffered from nervous sleeplessness, like 
many of her kind—and rested there for one long, critical 
moment. Then she shook her head decisively, as if in answer 
to some mental question. She was at once too courageous, 
and too cowardly to rid herself of her misery by such means. 
Moreover, she had long since passed the age when the dra- 
matic aspect of suicide appeals most keenly to the distraught 
soul. 

“No, I must live it out somehow,” she said aloud. “I shall 
have to take up native women... Hindu widows... or 
hospitals, | suppose!” And she laughed grimly at the pros- 
pect. But in the midst of the laugh she caught sight afresh of 
her poor marred face ; and the sound ended ina sob. “Oh, it 
is ghastly . . . ghastly!’ she moaned, and her head went 
down upon her bare arms. 

The latch of the clumsy door was lifted suddenly, and she 
sprang to her feet with a startled cry. 

Her husband, in his shirt-sleeves and broad red “ kummer- 
bund,” stood before her, and there was more than mere concern 
in his eyes. He knew the ways of the social world he avoided. 
He knew, to a nicety, the amount of mercy a faded beauty 
might expect at its hands; and the beauty before him was 
faded past question. He had stood aside and waited for this 
moment, with a silent patience that was his, and he saw now 
that it had come. 

“What is wrong, Myra?” he asked quietly. ‘“ Did you feel 
unwell, that you came home so early ?” 

“No... oh, no—I'm all right, thanks. Only a little done 
up, that’s all.” 

She looked away from him in speaking, and her voice was 
hoarse and hard. She was agonizingly conscious of the 
ludicrous aspect her face presented in the relentless glare of 
two unshaded lamps. How should she know that the grave, 
unimaginative man before her saw only the face of twenty 
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years ago ; the face he had loved, in his simple, sturdy fashion 
. that he loved even now. 

“No... that is not all,” he said, and took a step towards 
her. 

She sank into her chair with a gesture of weary impatience. 

“T tell you it zs!” she retorted sharply. ‘‘And you must 
believe me. I don’t feel up to arguing at-this time of night. I 
wish you'd leave me alone. . . ._ I’m tired.” 

Her drawn, haggard aspect smote his heart like a dagger- 
thrust. He drew a step nearer; and laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“1 don’t think you quite mean what you say, Myra,” he said 
slowly. “If I leave you also, what will remain to you? I 
may not be worth much; but at least I might be serviceable as 
a prop... a shield?” 

“What ... what on earth do you mean?” And she tried 
to laugh scornfully, but the attempt was a grim failure. 

“You have had a shock to-night, haven’t you?” he asked. 
His tone, and the tender strength of his hand upon her, filled 
her with a new sense of humiliation, that had in it not one jot 
of bitterness. 

“Yes I have,” she owned witha sudden frankness. ‘A very 
nasty one.” She could not bring herself to say more. 

He drewin his breath sharply. The long-looked-for moment 
was at hand; and, like most long-looked-for moments, found 
him unprepared. Time and again he had mentally rehearsed 
the words he so yearned to speak; but twenty years of seif- 
restraint had set a seal upon his lips which was not lightly to 
be broken. 

His silence set Myra’s nerves on edge. She wholly mis- 
read its meaning, and moved uneasily beneath the pressure of 
his hand. An indefinable sense of disappointment weighed 
her down; and when she spoke again her voice was restrained 
and hard. 

“ You expected this, of course. SodidI,... intime. It 
has come a little soon, that’s all; . . . and you naturally can’t 
feel much pity for me, so please don’t try to invent any kind 
little speeches for my consolation. You have heard what you 
came to hear ; and there is no more to be said.” 
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Her words and tone cut George Willis to the quick. 

“For God’s sake don’t talk like that, Myra,” he broke out 
with sudden vehemence. ‘‘ There is much... very much 
more to be said; only . . . it is so cruelly hard to to say it, to 
make you realise that I care . . . exceedingly whether you are 
happy or not. I have stood on one side all these many years 
because . . . well, because I saw you had no need of me. 
Now that I may perhaps be of use to you, I can keep silence 
no longer; and that is why I came up to you to-night !” 

Hot, heavy tears hung on her lashes, so that she dared not 
lift her eyes to his. 

“What makes you so good to me, George ?” she asked ; and 
her voice was low and unsteady. “I have treated you abomin- 
ably. I have only thought about myself, and my own pleasures ; 
and... andI have got my deserts. Why should you care 
so much if I am miserable ?” 

“Because you are my wife; ... and because I love you 
with my whole heart”; and the words sounded strangely on 
the lips of this sober, middle-aged man in his “ kummerbund” 
and shirt-sleeves. 

She held out both her hands to him. He took them, and 
stroked them as though they had been the hands of a child. 

“‘T am ashamed of myself,” she said slowly: the words were 
not easy to bring out. ‘I have been a fool . . . and worse; 
and I don’t deserve your love. I have noright toit ... now; 
and yet. . . . Oh George, you must give me time to take it 
allin. I’m so bewildered, and ...so... dead tired. And 
it seems like some weird dream that you and I should be talk- 
ing together in . . . in this sort of way.” 

She smiled up at him now; a wan wavering smile. The 
ghost of her dead youth looked out upon him from her moist 
eyes ; and he saw it, and was glad. 

“You shali have time, little woman, as much time as you 
please,” he made answer, a new alertness in his tone. ‘We 
must just wipe out old scores, and start afresh. It’s not too 
late for that yet, thank God.” . 

Nor was it, as the years that came after amply proved. 

M. Diver. 
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OVER SANDS 


ROM the summit of Coniston Old Man, or other of the 
southern lake-district mountains, you look southward, 
if the air be clear, over wooded hills and cultivated 

valleys to the Irish Sea. The chief points in the visible coast- 
line are Morecambe Bay and the estuaries of the Kent, Leven, 
and Duddon. Our paper deals with the ancient method of 
crossing these streams at their mouths—by the sands. 

To those who do not know the configuration of this part of 
England a little explanation may be acceptable. That peculiar 
detached piece of Lancashire, Furness, is in shape not unlike 
two unequal tongues, the bases of which abut on the neigh- 
bouring county of Westmoreland. The southernmost tongue 
is divided from Lancashire by the Kent, and from its sister 
fragment by the Leven, and this larger piece is bounded on the 
north by the narrow Duddon estuary. None of these rivers 
exceed forty miles in length, but all are subject to rapid floods. 
Off the coast the tide recedes to a great distance, leaving the 
sandy estuaries entirely dry between tides except for the river 
courses. The crossing of these sands from the south is com- 
menced at Hest Bank, three miles north of Lancaster, when 
first the Keer and then the Kent is crossed to near Grange. 
From this village a good turnpike road runs through the Cart- 
mel villages to Flookburgh, near which commence the Ulver- 
ston, or Leven, sands. 

The actual fords by which the crossing is made vary in 
position owing to the movement of the sands. In estuaries 
such as these the river at low tide creeps down to the sea by a 
shallow channel, but as the tide flows, the “ fresh” is gradually 
neutralised. At ebb the land water regains mastery, and its 
power being at first confined within comparatively narrow 
bonds, it exerts an enormous grinding force, carving out a new 
channel in .he sands. As the ebb becomes more pronounced 
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and the centre of resistance gradually leaves the shore, the 
inland waters must spread out fan-wise into a wide shallow 
stream ere they join the sea. It is to find out these shallow 
points that a guide is employed. Any accident of wind or 
current may make a vast difference in their position; an almost 
imperceptible eddy of the tide is likely to delve out large 
quantities of semi-liquid sand, leaving a hole a score of feet 
deep where a few hours previously there was but a few inches 
of water. Of course, though the shiftiness of the bed is pro- 
verbial, the variation across the estuary is usually but a few feet 
daily, though an extra heavy tide or a fierce gale may cause it 
to veer considerably, and every spring a greater or less move- 
ment is noticeable. 

The variation in the course of years is considerable, as may 
be gleaned from old records. Gray in 1769 mentions the route 
as the seven-mile sands, that being the distance from bank to 
bank, whereas Baines, in 1834, says: “The guide said they 
were at present eleven miles over from Kent’s Bank to Hest 
Bank, but that he had known them when he could pass directly 
over in not more than seven miles.” 

To save himself the trouble of taking people from one bank 
right to the other the guide plants a line of birch twigs from 
the shore to near the channel, where he posts himself. These 
small bunches do not catch enough sand to bury them, and are 
therefore preferred to more substantial erections. The difference 
in level between the channel and the shore is really trifling— 
twenty feet at most—yet when you are crossing, the idea forces 
itself upon you that you are descending to a great depth, and 
the neighbouring shores seem to rise higher as they become 
more distant. 

Time to cross sands, either at Kent, Leven, or Duddon, 
begins five hours after high water, and continues until about 
two and a half hours of the succeeding high water (7.¢., after the 
turn of the tide). This is at spring tide, when, under normal 
conditions, the water advances and recedes to its utmost limit. 
If a strong wind be blowing from the sea the tide may rise an 
hour earlier than usual, and the same force retarding it the 
ebb is equally slow, deducting two hours or so from the short 
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time at best available. In stormy weather, or after a period of 
heavy rain, the route cannot be crossed under any circumstances 
whatever. 

One of the chief dangers is that of quicksand. When a cart 
or horse or man is observed to have been accidentally trapped 
in one of these, there has to be an immediate rush to give 
assistance. As the quicksand may be of considerable extent, 
and the object of rescue nearly in the middle of it, the matter is 
always a grave one. On approaching the, let us say, bemired 
horse the surface is carefully probed, so that at least the rescuer 
may be in safety. If the sand resists the descent of a stick it 
is quite safe to go further. Soon, however, a point is reached 
at which the sound ground ceases, and then straw or planks 
have to be laid down to secure a firm footing. 

The fords to Furness are first mentioned by Tacitus, who 
recorded Agricola’s second campaign against the western Bri- 
gantes, who at that period lived between the estuaries. The 
historian was so impressed that he describes Agricola (from 
whom he had his information) as being in person at the head of 
his army, attempting the estuaries of Morecambe, “ the greatest 
and most dangerous of the five between the rivers Dee and 
Duddon.” The Domesday Book contains the next positive 
description of this portion of England, but does not mention 
the fords, though the farms of Low Furness beyond are care- 
fully and faithfully dealt with. In the nineteenth year of 
Edward II. the danger of Leven Sands must have become 
apparent, for, “according to a petition from the Abbot of 
Furness, the number of sixteen at one time, and six more at 
another, were sacrificed in this way (7.e., by being caught by the 
tide and drowned) ; and in order to eschew the great mortality 
of the people of Furness on passing the sands at ebb of tide, he 
prayed that he should have a view of frank pledge and a coro- 
ner of his own, for everywhere it would be the salvation of one 
soul at least.” As a result a small chapel was built on Chapel 
Island, wherein the monks daily offered up prayer “for the 
safety of the souls of such as crossed the sands with the 
morning tide.” 

No record of accidents or happenings are to hand for cen- 
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turies after, though Royalists and Roundheads must frequently 
have crossed the sands during the Civil War. On one occasion 
the rival factions met and fought a small but fierce engagement 
within measurable distance of the Furness shore. From that 
time till local histories and descriptions began to be written we 
hear no more of the dangers of the sands, but year in and year 
out convoys of vehicles and men would be guided across, and 
disasters would inevitably occur. In the ’45 the hungry Scot 
looked over the brimming estuary and longed for that rich land 
beyond. Thomas West, whose chief works on Furness were 
written before 1774, mentions the route as being of considerable 
utility. In 1795, Green says: “Since Mr. West wrote his 
description a daily coach has been started between Ulverston 
and Lancaster.” Baines, in 1828, describes a crossing he made, 
and mentions two coaches on the way, the one he accompanied 
from Lancaster, meeting the Ulverston coach just after leaving 
the sands. Wordsworth mentions the crossing a good many 
times in his letters. In the itinerary to his book, dated 1834, 
the writer above quoted, however, remarks: ‘ A coach formerly 
passed over the sands between Lancaster and Ulverston, but 
the sands having become increasingly dangerous it was dis- 
continued.” Only to be resumed again, however; for a writer 
in Leisure Hour, 1858, gives an account of this as the most 
pleasing mode of reaching Windermere. The passage was made 
in ‘a respectable-looking old coach that had evidently had 
some rough journeys in its time.” By 1864 the final blow had 
been struck to the route by the opening of the Furness railway, 
for when Edwin Waugh penned his tribute the ford and its 
guides had ceased to be of importance. 

Journeys are still undertaken along the sands, as was 
recently proved by a melancholy accident. A farmer had 
occasion to go to a house some nine miles away by road, though 
not half that distance by sands. He set out in his cart early in 
the afternoon, but missed his way in a dense sea-mist. A search 
party found his body, with that of his horse, in a pool left by 
the receding tide. He had wandered nearly two miles towards 
the incoming sea. 

Even in the old-world district bordering these estuaries the 
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sand guides have always been a distinct class. They were, in 
the earlier days, the paid servants of the nearest priory, Conis- 
head or Cartmel, which had synodals and Peter’s pence allowed 
towards the maintenance of the post. At the dissolution of 
these monasteries the liability was undertaken by the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and the salary of £20 per annum to the Kent guide, 
and half that amount to the custodian of the Keer passage, was 
paid by the receiver-general. The following sketch of the guides 
and their duties is, we judge, most faithful : 

“The guide (at the Keer) appeared to drive with caution, 
and in no place went further than a mile from land. We had 
a good deal of conversation, and I found him intelligent and 
communicative. His name is Thomas Wilkinson. He is a tall, 
athletic man, past the middle age, and bears marks of the rough 
weather he has been exposed to in discharging the duties of his 
post during the winter months. In stormy, and more especially 
in foggy, weather those duties must be arduous and anxious. It 
is his business to station himself at the place where the river 
Keer runs over the sands to the sea, which is about three miles 
from Hest Bank, and to show travellers where they may pass 
in safety. The bed of the river is liable to frequent changes, 
and a“ fresh” of water, after rain, may in a very short time con- 
vert a very fordable place into a quicksand. When we came to 
the river he waded over to ascertain the firmness of the bottom, 
the water being about knee deep. Having escorted us a little 
further till we saw the guide for the Kent at a distance, and 
having pointed out the line we should keep, he left us to return 
to his former post. We gave him, as is usual, a few pence ; 
for though he is appointed by Government, his salary is only 
#10 a year, and he is, of course, chiefly dependent on what he 
receives from travellers. . . . When Wilkinson left us we rode 
on some two or three miles before we came to the channel of 
the Kent, and there we found a guide on horseback, who had 
just forded the river frorn the opposite side. The guide stationed 
here has long gone by the name of Carter, and it is difficult to 
say whether the office has been so called from the family in 
which it has long been vested, or the family have assumed 
their official title as a cognomen; but it is certain that for 
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many ages the duties of guide over the Lancaster sands have 
been performed by a family named Carter, descending from 
father to son. The present possessor of the office is James 
Carter, who has lately succeeded his father. He told me that 
some persons said the office of guide aad been in his family five 
hundred years, but he did not know how anybody could tell 
that, and all he could say was that they had held it ‘for many 
grandfathers back, longer than any one knew.’ The salary was 
only £10 a year till his father’s time, when it was raised to 
#20; yetI should suppose that the office is a rather productive 
one, as the family have accumulated some property. 

“The carter seems a cheerful and pleasant fellow. He wore 
a rough great-coat and a pair of jack-boots, and was mounted 
on a good horse, which appeared to have been up to the ribs in 
water. When we came to him he recommended us to wait till 
the arrival of the coach, which was nearly a mile distant, as the 
tide would then be gone farther out. I asked if there had been 
any accidents in this place lately, to which he replied that some 
boys were drowned two years ago, having attempted to pass 
when the tide was up, in defiance of warnings; but that, with 
that exception, there had not been any accidents for a consider- 
able time. When the coach came up we took the water in 
procession and crossed two channels, in one of which the water 
was up to the horses’ bellies. [he coach passed over without 
the least difficulty, being drawn by fine, tall horses. Arrived 
at the other side, the man of genealogy received our gratuities, 
and we rode on, keeping close to a line of rods which have been 
planted in the sands to indicate the track, and have remained 
there for many months.” 

A gentleman, crossing from Lancaster, once asked the guide 
if his predecessors were ever lost on the*sands. ‘I never 
knew any lost,” said the guide; ‘‘there’s one or two been 
drowned now and then, but they’re generally found somewhere 
i’ th’ bed when th’ tide goes out.” People living within measur- 
able distance of the sands will tell you that those who get their 
living by “following the sands” hardly ever die in their beds. 
They end their days on the sands, and even their horses and 
carts are generally lost there. ‘‘I have helped,” says one 
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veteran of Grange, ‘ to pull horses and coaches, ay, and guides, 
too, out of the sands. The channel is seldom two days together 
in the same place. You may make the chart one day, and, 
before the ink is dry it will have shifted.” It is a fact that 
those who use the dangerous crossing most frequently are most 
afraid of it, and some time in their career have narrow escapes 
from the returning tide. 

West, in a book published in 1784, says: ‘“ Along with the 
proper guides, crossing of the sands in summer is thought a 
journey of little more danger than any other.” Not only was 
all vehicular and passenger traffic to and from Furness trans- 
mitted by the over-sands route, but a good many head of cattle 
and horses were annually driven across, to southern markets. 
It seems to us remarkable that people in those days preferred 
the sea passage with its acknowledged dangers to the more 
circuitous way by the head of the estuary. On further reflec- 
tion, however, we see that to reach this point from many parts 
of Furness would involve the crossing of the Mosses, now an 
artificially drained and cultivated plain, but then most likely a 
dangerous and deep morass, in which lurked many dangers from 
cattle-lifters as well as from unsound ground. It therefore 
resolved into a gamble: to lose a portion certainly in crossing 
the Mosses, or to chance getting clear through by the sand- 
track, with the possibility of disaster at the channel. In a 
passage such as this, but across the Solway, the famous Cum- 
brian, George Moore, had an adventure worth narrating. He, 
still a youth, had been to Scotland to pay a cattle-dealer a large 
sum of money on behalf of his father, after which he proposed 
to return to Wigton by way of Gretna, z#e., round the head of 
the Solway from Dumfries. The cattle-dealer, however, inter- 
posed. ‘What do you say,” he asked, “to help me to drive 
the cattle home?” ‘ Oh,” said George, “ 1 have no objection.” 
It was only a little addition to the adventure. 

“ The two remained together all day. They drove the cattle 
by unfrequented routes in the direction of Annan. At length 
they reached the shores of the Solway Firth. The proper 
route into England was by way of Gretna, though the road by 
that way was much longer. But the cattle-dealer declared his 
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intention of driving his cattle across the Solway Sands. Here 
was an opportunity for George to give up his charge and return 
home by the ordinaryroad. But no! If the cattle-dealer would 
cross the sands he would cross. And so he remained to see 
the upshot of the story. 

“The tide was then at low ebb. The waste of sand stretched 
as far as the eye could reach. It was gloaming by this time, 
and the line of English coast—about five miles distant—looked 
like a fog-bank. Night came on. It was too dark to cross then. 
They must wait till the moon rose. It was midnight before its 
glitter shone upon the placid bosom of the Firth. The cattle 
dealer then rose, drew his beasts together, and drove them in 
upon the sands. 

‘‘ They had proceeded but a short way when they observed 
that the tide had turned. They pushed the beasts on with as 
much speed as they could. The sands were becoming softer. 
They crossed numberless pools of wacer. Then they saw the 
sea-waves coming upon them. On,on! It was too late. The 
waves, which sometimes rush up the Solway three feet abreast, 
were driving in amongst the cattle. They were carried off their 
feet and took to swimming. The horses, upon which George 
Moore and his companion were mounted, also took to swimming. 
They found it difficult to keep the cattle together, one at one 
side and one at the other. Yet they pushed on as well as they 
could. It was a swim for life. The cattle became separated, 
aud were seen in the moonlight swimming in all directions. 
At last the herd reached firmer ground, pushed on, and landed 
near Bowness. But many of the cattle had been swept away 
and were never afterwards heard of.” 

One of the most touching of the disasters which have hap- 
pened on the sands is recorded by Mr. Gray, who passed 
through the lake country in 1769. He had walked over from 
Lancaster, where he was staying, to the pretty village of 
Poulton (now Morecambe). ‘An old fisherman, mending his 
nets (while I inquired about the danger of passing those sands) 
told me, in his dialect, a moving story: how a brother of the 
trade, a cockler as he styled him, driving a little cart with his 
two daughters (women grown) in it, and his wife on horseback 
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following, set out one day to cross the seven-mile sands, as they 
had been frequently used to do (for nobody in the village 
knew them better than the old man did). When they were 
about half way over a thick fog rose, and as they advanced 
they found the water much deeper than they expected. The old 
man was puzzled ; he stopped, and said he would go a little way 
to find some mark he was acquainted with. They stayed awhile 
for him, but in vain ; they called aloud, but noreply. At last the 
young women pressed their mother to think where they were, 
and go on; she would not leave the place; she wandered about 
forlorn and amazed; she would not quit her horse and get into 
the cart with them ; and they determined, after much wasted time 
to turn back, and gave themselves up to the guidance of their 
horses. The elder woman was soon washed off, and perished ; 
the girls clung close to their cart; and the horse, sometimes 
wading and sometimes swimming, brought them back to land 
alive, but senseless with terror and distress, and unable for 
many days to give an account of themselves. The bodies of 
their parents were found the next ebb; that of the father 
a very few paces distant from the spot where he had left 
them.” 

The estuary of the Duddon is the great feature in a landscape 
not otherwise very noticeable. It is a land-locked arm of the 
sea, which further north would be called a loch or firth. It is 
not entirely dependent on its low shores for its individuality ; 
the long level sand-banks have a character of their own both 
pleasant and unpleasant. From one shore to the other there is 
the inevitable over-sands route, this time about a mile anda 
half in length from the town of Askam tothat of Millom. At 
the time when the track was last frequently used, these were 
only tiny villages inhabited for the most part by fishermen and 
farmers. The channel by which the water at low tide makes 
its way to the sea is usually only some two-hundred yards 
wide, and does not present as great difficulties as the crossings 
of the Kent and Leven, already mentioned. 

There has been from time immemorial a smaller over-sands 
route at Sandside, where the Kent estuary is about a mile 
across, upon which the inhabitants of Storth are dependent for 
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their supply of fuel from the Foulshaw Mosses. [he last time 
I saw the peat carts coming across was late on a summer after- 
noon. A thunderstorm was growling itself away over the 
distant mountains, the inky clouds contrasted weirdly with the 
pale limestone escarpment of Whitbarrow, whilst nearer at 
hand the sun gleamed on long sand-banks and rippling channels. 
The carts approached along the opposite bank, then descended 
into the river bed. Where water was met, the horses threw 
up a glittering shower at every step. The sand was very 
firm; no route was apparently sought for, as the tide was at 
farthest ebb, and the river almost dry after a prolonged 
drought. 

But even at this short, shallow ford, narrow escapes are 
recorded, and occasional fatalities. Some thirty-five years ago 
a man left the Foulshaw farms as soon as the ebb allowed, to 
bring a couple of cartloads of slate from the Arnside district. 
He had reckoned to be back at Sandside early enough to cross 
before the tide again rose, but when he reached the inn by the 
shore, a grey strip of sea-water was already forcing its way up the 
river. Though he fully realised the danger he determined to 
make an attempt, and whipped up his horses accordingly. At 
that time the two rivers were making their way to the sea by 
separate channels, one close to either bank. The Bela was 
crossed without difficulty, then came a long stretch of sands to 
the Kent channe] where the water was spreading alarmingly. 
There was now no retreat, so the man drove his_ horses 
towards the choppy, broken water as rapidly as_ possible. 
Down they went into the groove of the channel, the water 
rising under the horses. Wave after wave struck the 
convoy, but the heavily laden carts were not easily over- 
turned. Just as the centre was reached, a mammoth breaker 
struck them, and the rear cart was overturned. At imminent 
peril to himself, the driver made his way through the surges, 
now almost as deep as his neck, to the unfortunate horse, which 
was rapidly suffocating. It was a matter for urgency to cut 
the harness, and the writhing of the horse did not make things 
easier. Ina few seconds, however, all was severed, and the 
horse struggled to its feet again. The other horse had walked 
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on, and was now in safety. As the tide receded, the farm hands 
came to look for the cart and its load; the former had been 
carried some two hundred yards up-stream by the current. Of 
the slates a few only were laying embedded in the sands, the 


remainder were never recovered. 
W. T. PALMer. 


SUMMUM BONUM 


HROB not, strong heart, some deed past 
note to do; 
Strive not to reach too high a thing. 
What greatness in the earth is given to you, 


Unsought its settled hour will bring. 


No martyr’s crown, no hero’s death perchance, 
No lordly honours, letters, fame, 
With gilded glories may your work enhance, 


Nor long memorials of your name. 


Nay, in the littleness of daily life, 
The ever present commonplace, 
With patience consummate a tedious strife 


In singleheartedness of grace. 


Yours thus an honour higher and more true 
Than crown, sword, pen can give, yet all can 
share, 
To none refused: accepted but by few— 


To live and patiently to bear. 


EpGAR RocGeErs. 














